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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FORENSIC DUEL BETWEEN OLNEY AND 
CHOATE. 


WING to the belief that the result of the rehearing of the 
income-tax cases will result in a final disposition of the 
question of the constitutionality of the essential principle of the 
law, the interest displayed by the Press in the arguments made 
by counsel on the rehearing last week was even greater than that 
which the public took in the first battle of the legal giants before 
the Supreme Court. The Attorney-General, Mr. Olney, and his 
assistant, Mr. Whitney, made strong arguments in support of the 
law as a whole, with the exception of the section taxing State and 
municipal bonds. Special stress was laid by Mr. Olney on the 
constitutionality of the tax on rent and incomes from real estate. 
lhe points made and argued by Mr. Whitney are summarized as 
tollows in the Press reports: 


“6 


1. If a tax is a direct tax, and also a duty, the latter governs, 
ind the tax is to be laid by the rule of uniformity. 
‘2. The income tax was a duty by the language of the last 
ntury, and a tax on rent collected from tenants would also have 
en considered a duty. All taxes on specific classes of real 
tate were duties, such as the house duty and the window duty. 
‘3. All this was well known to the Americans of thatday. The 
ieral principles were laid down by the Hylton case, and every 
that has been passed upon by the Supreme Court would have 
en considered a duty in the last century. 
“4. The decisions of the Supreme Court ought to be followed 
such matters as to all definitions deliberately stated, as well as 
the precise facts of the case. Otherwise Congress could not 
ilely provide for defense in times of war. It cannot examine 
© original records of cases or inquire whether they were prop- 
‘y argued. 
‘5. A tax on rentals actually collected is partly or wholly in- 
ect, and if the rentals can be separately considered, it is proper 
tax them by the rule of uniformity.” 


Mr. Olney admitted that, logically speaking, if a tax on rents 
a direct tax because land is nothing but the income thereof, a 
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tax on interest or dividends or profits is a direct tax because it is 
a tax on the personal property producing them. But he denied 


that a tax on rent isa taxon land. On this point he said: 


“Form, it was said, was nothing, substance everything, and 
therefore to tax the revenue of land which was personalty and 
taxable by one constitutional rule was the same thing as to tax 
the land itself, which was taxable only by another ccnstitutional 
rule. But, he asked, was not this reasoning fallacious and mis- 
chievous to the last degree? If the distinction between personalty 
and realty in the matter of taxation was made by the Constitution 
itself—and that is the necessary assumption of the argument— 
where did this court get the authority to set it aside as matter of 
form? No authority existed, of course. The constitutional dis 
crimination between realty and personalty for taxable purposes 
would not exist if the framers of the Constitution had not consid. 
ered it matter of substance. But whether or not it was so in their 
day, or whether or not it had ceased to be so since, this court 
could clearly not do otherwise than observe and enforce it. It 
might be that a tax upon personalty in the shape of rents was the 
same thing to the landlord pecuniarily as a tax upon the land 
itself. But that was assuredly no reason for disregarding the 
constitutional distinction and declaring a tax of the one sort to be 
a tax of the other.” 





Should it be decided, Mr. Olney continued, that a tax on the 
income of personalty is also a direct tax, and that the entire law 


is void, the result will be a misfortune and a disaster. He said 


“To strike at the taxing power of the Government is to wound 
it in the most vital part. ‘To resuscitate and give new develop- 
ment to the practically effete doctrine of apportionment of public 
burdens as between the States is to retrograde toward the days of 
the Confederation, and tends in the direction of disintegration. 
To practically exempt incomes and personal property generally 
from sustaining their just share of the burdens of society is to 
throw them upon that portion of the community least able to sup- 
port them and already bearing more than its fair share.” 


Mr. Choate, who made the closing argument against the income- 
tax law, replied in detail to the objections of Mr. Olney and at- 
tacked the provisions which the decision of the court left stand- 
ing. We find asummary of Mr. Choate’s speech in an editorial 
in 7he New York Sun, which we reproduce below: 


“In maintaining his fundamental assertion that the income tax 
is a direct tax, and must, therefore, in accordance with the Con- 
stitution, be distributed among the States in proportion to their 
population, Mr. Choate had occasion to consider some suggestions 
of the Attorney-General, whose business it was to defend the tax. 
Mr. Olney had said that a direct tax could not be assessed by 
apportionment without resulting in inequality. The conclusive 
reply was that such inequality had been foreseen 1n the Philadel- 
phia Convention of 1787 and in the succeeding State Conventions, 
and had been solemnly agreed upon as a part of the compact on 
which the Constitution rests. The Attorney-General had also 
contended that an invalidation of the income tax would grievously 
impair the resources of the Federal Government in times of 
emergency. Mr. Choate answered that the only previous income 
tax known in the country's history was levied during the Civil 
War, and he proceeded to point out that up to the close of 1866 
the Federal Government had expended for war purposes more 
than $4,000,000,000, yet only $126,082,845 came from the income 
tax. ‘The fact showed how insignificant a part the tax played in 
supplying the country’s requirements at the time of its greatest 
necessities. An apprehension had also been expressed by Mr. 


Olney to the effect that should the court reverse the decision in 
the Springer case, whereby the legality af the former income tax 
had been upheld, the Government might have to refund the taxes 
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collected under that law. What kind of political morality, asked 
Mr. Choate, was involved in the suggestion that because the 
Government had in the past illegally collected taxes, it must be 
permitted to go on in the future illegally collecting other taxes? 
He added that the court need have no fear upon the score of ren- 
dering the Treasury liable for the refunding of the proceeds of 
the old tax. The former income tax was paid willingly, and if 


- any of those who paid it, or their descendants, should now demand 


its return, they would be the targets of general contempt; nor is 
there anything in the history or attitude of the Government to 
warrant the belief that any of them would ever get a dollar of 
it back. Holding up, finally, to opprobrium that feature of the 
present income tax which relieves incomes of $4,000 or less from 
the operation of the law, Mr. Choate made it clear that the object 
of the high exemption was to make the tax applicable only toa 
small proportion of the people, chiefly residing in a few of the old 
seaboard States, the very States that gave up most in the com- 
promises which resulted in the adoption of the Constitution. 
“Turning to the new point, which the rehearing of the case 
made it possible to raise, Mr. Choate argued that the inroads 
made upon the law by the decision already rendered offered 
good ground for the invalidation of the whole act. As indicative 
of the attitude which ‘the court should take toward the already 
mangled income tax, he quoted an opinion of Chief Justice Shaw 
to the following effect: Altho parts of an act are unconstitutional 
other parts may not be obnoxious to the same objection, and 
therefore may have the force of law; Provided, however, that 
the parts so held respectively constitutional and unconstitutional, 
must be wholly independent of each other. If, on the contrary, 
they are so mutually connected with and dependent upon each 
other as to warrant a belief that the Legislature intended them 
as a whole, and that, had it foreseen that all could not be carried 
into effect, the Legislature would never have passed the residue 
independently, all the provisions, thus dependent, conditional, 
and connected, must fall to the ground together. Mr. Choate 
cited a like declaration of doctrine by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to wit, that unless the court can see that it was 
the intention of Congress to pass the law as it is now left, shorn 
of the part found to be unconstitutional, the whole must fall. 
Now, it is notorious that Congress aimed primarily to tax the 
great landowners and bondholders, all of whom have been de- 
clared exempt from the operation of the law by the previous de- 
cision of the court. It is expected that the court will hold further 
that the receivers of income from personal property cannot be 
justly distinguished from the receivers of income from land and 
bond. If this expectation is fulfilled, upon whom will the tax fall? 
Upon wage-earners only. Instead of being a tax on accumu- 
lated capital, it will be a tax on labor. Obviously, nothing could 
be more glaringly counter to the intention of the Legislature.” 





THE FEDERAL COURTS ANNUL SOUTH 
CAROLINA LAWS. 


UDGES GOFF and Simonton have handed down their deci- 
sions in the cases brought to test the validity of the South 
Carolina Dispensary Law and of the Election and Registration 
laws under which a convention for the revision of the State Con- 
stitution was sought to be held. The decisions are that the laws 
in question are repugnant to the Federal Constitution and void, 
and the temporary injunctions against the enforcement of these 
laws have been made permanent. 

The decision in the dispensary case nullifies the law in so far 
as the interstate commerce feature is concerned, and the importa- 
tion into the State of liquors from other States is made allowable. 
Judge Simonton says in his opinion: 

‘*In so far as the dispensary law forbids a citizen to purchase in other 
States and to import into this State alcoholic liquors for his own use and 
consumption, the products of other States, it discriminates against the 
product of other States. Such discrimination cannot be made under the 
guise of the police power. And further, in so far as this act permits the 
chief dispenser to purchase in other States alcoholic liquors and to import 
them into this State for the purpose of selling them, for use and consump- 
tion at retail within the State, and forbids all other persons from so pur- 
chasing and importing for their individual use andsconsumption, it dis- 
criminates against all other citizens of the State. It also makes a dis- 


crimination against all persons in the trade in other States who are not 
patronized by the State dispenser, forbidding them to seek customers 
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within the State and toenjoy a commercial intercourse assured to others 
in this State.” 


Under this decision the searching of private residences and 
confiscation of liquor imported for private consumption must be 
stopped. The Federal law protects the liquor from the time it 
enters the State till its purchaser has consumed it. 

Judge Goff, in the registration case, decided that the Federal 
court had jurisdiction in the matter, because the proceedings were 
not against the State, but against certain officials, and because the 
citizens of a State are citizens of the United States residing in 
that State and protected by the provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The object of the registration and election laws being the 
disfranchisement of as many Negroes as possible, they were 
clearly unconstitutional in Judge Goff’s opinion. 

Governor Evans will bring the cases before the United States 
Supreme Court, and, pending the final adjudication of the cases 
by that tribunal, the decisions of the lower courts will be re- 
spected. 


A Question of Law to Be Treated Calmly.—‘Of course no 
one contends that a State may shieldits unconstitutional acts from 
the protection of the Federal judiciary by designating its highest 
officers to carry out the unconstitutional laws of the State. That 
the Governor or any other officer in the State, from Chief Justice 
to petty constable, may be sued in the United States Court for 
acts of trespass or wrong to person or property committed under 
color of State laws violating the Constitution of the United 
States, or be restrained from such acts, no lawyer worthy of the 
name would deny; but the distinction which Judge Goff over- 
looks in his decree is between a suit against an officer of the State 
actually committing such wrong or trespass and the interference 
with the internal machinery of a State, and especially its political 
machinery, for the purpose of regulating the conduct of officers 
lodged with discretion. ... 

“To illustrate this view from the present case it would be diffi- 
cult to see why, under Judge Goff’s reasoning, a suit could not be 
brought to enjoin the Governor t.om making farther appoint- 
ments of supervisors of registration under the law which he holds 
to be unconstitutional; or why, in case the Governor attempts to 
appoint managers of elections to carry out the election laws 
founded upon this registration, he should not be restrained from 
appointing them, nor in case the managers, when appointed by 
the Governor, undertake to hold the election they should not be 
restrained from doing so; nor why the members of the Constitu 
tional Convention when they assemble should not be restrained 
from consulting together and passing ordinances or adopting a 
Constitution. All of those acts are but a part of a single piece 


the power to forbid one it possesses also the power to forbid all. 
We do not believe for a moment that such power is lodged in any 
court holding commission under the authority of the United 
States; and this not because the United States Court is a foreign 
court or any other court except a court administering the laws of 
South Carolina as well as the laws of the United States, but be- 
cause such action is forbidden by the Constitution of the United 
States, which alike controls the action of the courts of the United 
States and the acts of all citizens of the United States whereve: 
they reside. 

“We trust there will be no bluster or undue excitement in th 
State over this matter. It is a pure question of law, and should 
be treated without anger or irritation."—7he News and Couric! 
(Dem.), Charleston. 


White Supremacy Must Be Maintained.—“The great an 
mighty Goff hath spoken, and we now know where we are at s 
far as he is concerned. He declares all our registration laws un 
constitutional, but does not say we shall not hold a constitutiona 
convention, tho he threw out a strong hint that such a case migh 
be presented as would induce him to go even that far. It is ver) 
evident that Judge Goff has a far higher opinion of the power 
and prerogatives of a Federal Judge than he has of the sover- 
eignty of a State. . 

“However, there is no use worrying over what Judge Goff ha 
done or may do. Despite what he has done, and no matter what 
he may do, it may as well be understood right now by all partie 
concerned that the Anglo-Saxon citizens of South Carolina wil! 
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continue doing business at the old stand and in very much the 
same old way. 

“Judge Goff’s decision has emphasized the necessity of white 
unity, which has been The Regzster’s unvarying text. The State 
may take the case on up to the United States Supreme Court, 
but if that is done it is by no means certain that a decision can be 
obtained prior to the time for holding the convention election. 
The convention must be held, and its members must be white 
men, elected by the white voters of the State. 

“There is no reason why any white men should appeal to the 
Negro vote. If any should, they are enemies of their State and 
should be regarded as accursed by the true sons of South Caro- 
lina."— Zhe Register (Dem.), Columbia. 


A Reversion to Construction-Period Policy.—“ The decision of 
Judge Goff is a reversion to the theory and policy of the recon- 
struction days. . The Registration Acts make no discrimina- 
tion among citizens on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude, and if they abridge the privileges and immunities 
of citizens, it is only as these are abridged by all State registration 
laws. ‘They provide for the registration of voters at certain 
times prior to elections, and for subsequent additions and correc- 
tions to the lists of qualified voters, and they require every voter 
to have a certificate of his registration as evidence of his right to 
vote. 

“The burden of the complaint before the court at Columbia was 
that officers intrusted with the execution of the State laws did, in 
one way or another, make discriminations, and that the practical 
effect was to deprive many colored citizens of the right to vote. 
What actually appeared was that very many of them have failed 
to register and vote under these laws, and there is no doubt that 
the intention of the legislation was to restrict the actual voting of 
Negroes. But the negligence of citizens or the dereliction of 
State officers in the administration of State laws can not of them- 
selves give United States Courts jurisdiction to interfere, if the 
actual laws do not conflict with national authority, and are be- 
yond the purview of its judiciary. 

“There is nothing in this direful situation which will make 
constitutional any provision in the Constitution or the laws of 
South Carolina denying the right to vote on account of color, or 
abridging the privileges and immunities of citizens of the United 
States. Neither is there anything in it to authorize a Federal 
Judge to go beyond the provisions of its Constitution and its 
statutes, and invade a domain belonging exclusively to State 
jurisdiction, however much of outrage and of wrong, from the 
Judge’s political point of view, there may be in that domain. 
The moment that is done, the barrier is broken d«wn that guards 
the sovereignty of the States of the Union, and the encroachment 
of centralized power will have no fixed limitation.”"—7he Times 
(Dem.), New York. 


Important Settlement of a Principle.—“‘The defeat of the 
Registration Law will probably awaken the greater interest within 
the borders of South Carolina, as it involves partizan considera- 
tions concerning which red-hot sentiment has been stirred up 
throughout the State. As Cceclared by Judge Goff, the admitted 
object of the Registration Act is not to provide for the purity of 
elections, but to ‘disfranchise as many Negroes as possible.’ 
That purpose is illegitimate. The law is in vi lation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and a perpetual injunction forbids 
its enforcement. This decision will doubtless be bitterly resented 
by the State rights partizans, and will arouse fierce hostility from 
end to end of the Palmetto State. To the rest of the world, how- 
ever, the finding of the Court as to the Dispensary Law will ap- 
pear as of even greater permanent importance. Every civilized 
community, not onlyin this country but in every other country, is 
deeply interested in the matter of restricting the liquor traffic by 
legislative regulations. The Dispensary Law of South Carolina 
was an experiment in this direction, and was therefore watched 
with heedful attention by intelligent minds not otherwise con- 
cerned by the Populistic and other vagaries of the Palmetto poli- 
‘\icians. ‘The experiment wasa crude, ill-considered undertaking, 
largely the work of incompetent demagogs seeking their own 
advantage rather than the welfare of the community; but it was, 
it all events, a practical attempt to deal with a very grave prob- 
lem, to bring the power of the Commonwealth to bear in limiting 
the liquor evil, and to protect the public from the dangers inci- 
dent to the indiscriminate sale of intoxicants. That undertaking 
has failed. The State Dispensary Law has been practically killed. 
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South Carolina can not, under the Constitution, be permitted to 
interfere with the commerce between the States. No barriers can 
be erected at the State borders beyond which certain things shall 
be allowed to pass and certain other things shall not be allowed 
to pass. The South Carolina constabulary must not intervene 
to prevent the citizens of other States from transacting business 
as they are entitled to do by the Constitution of the United States. 
That settles an important principle and puts an end to attempts 
of this description to regulate the liquor traffic by State authority. 
Reformers and sentimentalists may regret the decision, but it is 
clearly in accordance with the organic law, and it is well that this 
fact should be clearly established.”—-7he Telegraph (Rep.), 
Philadelphia. 


An Ancient State Turned Over to Negroes.—“ Judge Goff has 
pronounced the registration laws of South Carolina to be uncon- 
stitutional, and therefore null and void. At one fell blow he has 
turned over that ancient and honorable State to the Negroes, and 
left the whites standing where they will hereafter be ruined by 
the ‘pitiless peltings of the storm’ of ignorant ballots which will 
fall upon them. 

“We have not yet seen the full opinion of Judge Goff. It may 
be taken for granted, however, that it is so worded as not to in- 
terfere with the registration laws of any Northern State, and pos- 
sibly not to touch the registration laws of Virginia. We regret 
to have to say of Judge Goff that there is no telling what a South- 
ern renegade will do when he attains to power and finds himself 
in a position where he can vex, annoy, and wrong his fellow 
citizens of his own State. We care nothing for the Dispen- 
sary laws, let them be what they will. They come under that 
clause of the Constitution giving Congress power to regulate 
commerce among the several States. That clause has probably 
not been construed aright; but let that pass. The dangerous ex- 
ercise of power to which we refer is the decision that the regis- 
tration laws of South Carolina are null and void. The ballot- 
box has been thrown open to everybody.”— 7he Dispatch (Dem.), 
Richmond. 


UNHEALTHY RISE IN PRICES. 


\ HILE there is general relief and satisfaction expressed at 

the multiplying symptoms of a revival of business, the 
sharp advance in the prices of a number of staples is regarded by 
many as an unhealthy sign. In the leather trade, which is con- 
trolled by a trust, there has been almost as notable an advance 


of prices as that in oil and beef. Asaresult of this advance, 


the price of boots and shoes has gone up, and another upward 


jump is said to be imminent. Fear is expressed that the people 


at large will lose more through this upward tendency of prices 
than they will gain from the improvement in business which has 
taken place within the last few weeks. 


No Prosperity Through Monopoly.—‘ Nothing indeed can be 
further from the truth than the assumption made by many at the 
present time, that because oil, beef, wheat, and cotton have sud- 
denly and sharply advanced in price, the long-looked-for revival 
of business is at hand. National prosperity can neither be 
created or maintained by the corner-makers or by the market- 
riggers. 

“Simply because the Standard Oil monopoly and the great beef 
combines are squeezing retail merchants and fleecing the whole 
body of consumers, and a lot of gamblers have put up the price 
of wheat and cotton after it has gone out of the producers’ hands, 
does not prove that prosperity is knocking at our doors. 

“It is not even temporarily helped, and in the long run it is 
greatly injured by all advances in the cost of the necessaries of 
life which are due to the manipulation of monopoly. 

“A healthy advance of prices, when it comes, will not be con- 
fined to a few commodities handled by the trust sharks; it will 
be an advance all along the line based upon an improvement in 
the elemental conditions of commerce and trade. It will be an 
advance that will benefit all legitimately invested capital and all 
honest labor. It will bring with it increased employment and 
higher wages. 

“Instead of pouring unearned and unlawfully gained millions 
into the coffers of the trust, representing extortionate charges 
levied on consumers, it will give a larger price per bushel to the 
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farmer who actually raises the wheat, the cotton, and the beef. 
Instead of making the problem of living harder for the wage- 
worker it will make it easier, because it will bring him more work 
to do, and more money for doing it. 

“Before that healthy and generally beneficial rise in prices can 
be permanently secured and enjoyed, the country will have to 
get back to a just medium of exchange and financial system that 
does not plunder the many for the benefit of the few. We want 
a cheaper dollar and a dearer day's work in order to reverse the 
economic machine and bring better times to the whole people.”— 
The National Watchman (Populist), Washington. 


Danger of Artificial Inflation.—‘‘ Whatever may be said to 
the disadvantage of the present condition of business, it can 
not now be affirmed, as it might have been a short time ago, that 
we are suffering from stagnation. There is, on the contrary, 
an activity in certain departments of trade that is almost too 
great to be healthy. Possibly in no case is this more marked 
than in the leather trade. Within the last few months a notable 
advance has been made in the price of hides and in the market 
quotations of almost all classes of leather. . . 

“To some extent this is a healthy change, as it is a reaction 
from a trade condition that represented an undue inflation in 
price. It is, of course, possible that the reaction may be car- 
ried too far, and that the temporary stimulus thus given to trade 
will merely lead to excessive, and hence ruinous, competition. 
In matters of this kind good judgment is shown in not going too 
fast and not going too far. We are manifestly on the eve of 
good times, when business will be flourishing in all of its depart- 
ments. The much-abused tariff is helping to encourage industry 
by removing many of the old-time restrictions; but what is 
needed is prudence and the disposition to work in a healthy rather 
than in an hysterical manner. There is unquestionably justifi- 
cation for putting prices up, but there is no justification, either 
in present conditions or in future possibilities, in unduly inflating 
prices, and in this way creating an artificial and short-lived bus- 
iness prosperity.”— 7he Herald, Boston. 


Airy Speculation in Shaky Shares.—‘ The feature of the week 
has been the rise of the common shares of the United States 
leather company, or trust, on transactions exceeded in volume 
only by sugar stock. 

“This leather trust is a combination of concerns engaged in 
tanning and selling leather. It was formed about two years ago 
and has outstanding the immense volume of some $53,000,000 of 
8 per cent. cumulative preferred stock ($60,000,000 issued alto- 
gether) on which no dividends of consequence have yet been 
paid, and $52,000,000 of common stock, besides bonds to the 
amount of about $6,000,000. It is the common stock which now 
engages speculative attention and which has been marked up 
during the week from about $16 a share to $22. The fact that 
$60,000,000 of preferred stock must first take 8 per cent. from the 
start before the common gets anything, and that only 2 per cent. 
has as yet been paid on the preferred for the whole two years, 
makes the common's value exceedingly problematical, but this 
has not stood in the way of a furious speculation in the newly 
discovered security. Some are predicting for it a future equal to 
the past of sugartrust shares. And the leather trust officials seem 
to be working their venture on speculative lines in imitation of 
sugar. They are advancing the prices of leather to meet the 
exigencies of the stock market. When the shares fell one day 
last week they marked leather up acent a pound and then another 
cent, and altogether they have caused an advance in leather 
within a short time from 20 to 33 cents a pound. This bold at- 
tempt at cornering the market is now exciting general attention. 
It is equal in audacity to anything ever attempted by the sugar 
magnates or cordage manipulators. If the advance is maintained 
it will force an increase in the price of $3 shoes of $1.25, and in 
$4 shoes of $1.75. But can it be maintained in the face of free 
trade in foreign hides, and the instant reduction in demand from 
the shoe manufacturers? This is the question, and these airy 
speculations_in shaky industrial shares bode no particular good to 
the general industrial revival.”— 7he Republican, Spring field. 


A SHRIEK smote the air. / 

They found him standing with blanched cheek and wildly staring eye. 

‘“There’s a woman under the bed,’’ he gasped. 

Finally, when their search had assured him his fears were groundless, 
he became calmer.— 7he 7ribune, Detrott. 
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MEN AND ISSUES FOR ’96. 


ORECASTS and predictions regarding the next Presidential 
election are becoming very numerous. The preliminary 
campaign may be considered as open, and every day the situation 
is complicated by fresh revelations of discord in the political 
camps. One of the effects of President Cleveland’s anti-silver 
letter has been the cutting loose from the Administration of sev- 
eral Democratic Party leaders. Senator Voorhees and ex-Speaker 
Crisp have, in interviews, declared themselves in favor of free 
coinage without international action, and Senator Jones has ex- 
pressed his conviction that the next National Democratic platform 
will contain a frank and radical silver plank. While in the East 
the Democratic papers confidently claim that their party is over- 
whelmingly for “sound money,” the Western organs of the party 
warmly repudiate these representations and are working hard to 
commit the party to free silver. 
ranks is hardly less pronounced. 


The division in the Republican 

“The Republican Party has 
always been friendly to silver,” say the Western Republican 
papers. “The Democratic split creates the Republican opportu- 
nity,” say the Eastern Republican papers; “our platform and 
candidate must be above any suspicion of heresy on the money 
question.” The situation is accurately mirrored in the selections 
presented below: 


The East Will Be Powerless in the Conventions.—‘ The 
real leaders of the Democratic Party—not Cleveland and his 
coterie, but such men as Crisp, Voorhees, Vest, Blackburn, Vice- 
President Stevenson, and the like—appear to be determined to 
force the free-coinage question to the fore, and to make it, if pos- 
sible, the principal issue in the next election. It is a shrewd, and 
it is designed to be a far-reaching, political movement. The 
masses of the people of all political parties in the Middle West, 
on this side of the Mississippi, and in the South are largely in favor 
of the restoration of silver to an equality with gold in the Mint. 
In the East, opinion is divided, and while, if the truth were 
known, it would probably be found that the laboring masses there 
agree with their Western brethren, still the Press and politicians 
of both parties in the Eastern States, with a few exceptions, are 
controlled by Wall Street influences. 

“Every one knows, however, that the scepter of political power 
has passed from the East. When theconventions meet next year 
to nominate candidates for President, if the silver question comes 
to be the leading issue, the Eastern States may find themselves 
isolated. This is likely to be so, particularly in the Democratic 
convention. . 

“‘So far as the Democratic Party is concerned, it looks as if the 
line of battle has been drawn. In all political probability the 
Democrats will declare for free coinage at 16 to 1 without waiting 
for international action, and they will nominate a Western man 
in harmony with that policy. 

“What, then, will the Republicans do? Will they dare to do 
less? The Eastern Republicans, with Reed and such men at the 
head, may think it wise to truckle to the banking influence and 
to the Eastern Press which Wall Street controls. But the East 
will be as powerless in the Republican convention to name a can- 
didate as in the Democratic convention. More so, in fact, as the 
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— Times-Herald, Chicago. 
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Republicans, unlike the Democrats, do not observe the two- 
thirds rule. The great West will dominate the Republican con- 
vention, and the delegates from the South will not be under 
Administration control. The strength of the silver cause among 
the people in the West and South will find expression in the con- 
vention. "— The Chronicle (Rep.), San Francisco. 


Democracy Will Triumph on a Free Silver Platform.—‘ The 
tendency among the Democrats is in favor of free silver as the 
financial policy of the United States, no matter what other 
nations may see fit to do. The so-called ‘sound money’ Demo- 
crats will be found in the minority by the time the national con- 
vention assembles. We look for a genuine silver candidate for 
the Presidency, and an unequivocal declaration for the complete 
restoration of silver, in the Democratic platform. 

“On the other hand, the Republican Party is so largely com- 
posed of gold men and of that kind of professed bimetalists that 
advocates ‘an enlarged use of silver,’ which means merely an in- 
creased circulation of subsidiary coins, that its genuine silver 
supporters will be found in a hopeless minority. 
will be the best that they can expect to effect. 

“In the vigorous and honest advocacy of silver and gold coin- 
age, without discrimination against either metal or charge for 
mintage, and at the ratio of 16 to 1, independent of all foreign 
action, will be the chief strength and hope for victory of the 
Democratic Party in the important campaign of 1896.”— 7he 
Herald (Dem.), Salt Lake City. 


A compromise 


Democrats Must Adjust their Differences.—‘‘The question of 
currency will be the only issue in the campaign of 'g6. It is all- 
absorbing, and as only one of the parties has its forces united on 
the subject, that party being the Populists, who favor free coin- 
age of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, it is going to take an active 
hand in the contest and relieve the two older parties of the exclu- 
sive handling of the question. The Populists will never win, but 
will flutter and disturb the waters. Democrats and Republicans 
of Populistic tendencies on the currency question may be forced 
to the side of the third party by unsatisfactory monetary planks 
in the platforms, but they will only turn temporarily and add 
fusion, doubt, and uncertainties, escaping responsibility for the 
blunders of the successful party. 

“As to the Presidential timber, the Republicans seem most 
concerned, and the friends of the respective aspirants are busy 
enumerating the strong parts of the several. 
ment is shouting for Tom Reed. The ultra-monopoly protection 
element want McKinley. ‘The ultra-gold sentiment of the East 
is calling aloud the name of Morton, while the ’alf-and-’alf tinan- 
ciers declare Allison to be the only possible winner. Harrison is 
by no means out of the question. A large conservative business 
element declare him to be the strongest of all Republicans named. 
His silence on the money question is credited to his winning 
qualities. The hope for Democracy lies in adjustment of the grave 
differences which now exist in its own ranks upon the main ques- 
tion at issue."— The A. ge-Herald (Dem.), Birmingham. 


The hurrah ele- 


The Republicans the True Friends of Silver.—‘‘ The Repub- 
lican Party stands now, as it stood in past campaigns, committed 
to a policy that will best accomplish bimetalism. Assert it as 
they may, and gainsay it as often as they will, the opponents of a 
bimetallic standard are forced to admit that the Republican Party 
has always been the friend of silver. Under its administration 
the mines of the country were open and no compromise was ever 
effected between the opposing factions of Congress during Re- 
publican rule that did not recognize the claims of silver as a part 
of the money of the country. It remained for a Democratic Ad- 
ministration to strike down the silver interests, entirely close the 
mines, and in the place of the manna that was promised the suf- 
fering and now prostrated industries of the far West only a stone 
was given. The Democratic Party promised remedial legislation 
after the repeal of the Sherman Silver-Purchase Act. It failed to 
keep that promise. 

“ Already, since the great Republican victory of last year, there 
are brighter omens in the Western skies. The silver States have 
never appealed in vain to the Republican Party. So, too, there 
are many signs of returning confidence and evidences of future 
prosperity in all branches of industry. The Republican House 
of Representatives may be safely depended on to restore to the 
people, so far as it lies within its power, the commercial inde- 
pendence and business incentives that were wrested from us 
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during the last session. The return of the Republican Party to 
the full control of the National Administration will, in a great 
measure, rest with the action of the Fifty-fourth Congress. 
What is done by that body will have a marked influence in sha 
ping the course and naming the candidates in the next Republican 
national convention.”— Zhe Dispatch (Rep.), St. Paul. 


Both Parties Divided with a Difference.—‘‘Both the great 
political organizations are divided upon the currency question, 
but they are divided with a difference. An overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Republican Party have not only opinions, but unal- 
terably fixed convictions of the necessity of maintaining its tradi- 
tional policy in defense of an honest, safe currency; in the - 
Democratic Party the majority is upon the other side of the 
question, especially in the West and in those States in which the 
Democracy is numerically the strongest. In the Middle and 
Eastern States the Republicans are virtually solid for sound, safe 
money, and generally intelligent Democrats sympathize with 
them. 

“It is evident under the circumstances that the very best that 
can be expected of the Democratic National Convention of next 
year is a straddling currency platform and a compromise candi- 
date to stand upon it, and it is possible, even probable, that both 
platform and candidate will represent free and unlimited silver 
coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1. Upon such a platform the 
Democracy will divide, and against such a candidate a large 
proportion of Democratic voters will be arrayed at the polls. 

“Such being the case, it is as clear as the Sun at noonday that 
the Republican Party's platform and candidate must be of the 
most radical character; that both shall stand for an honest, 
stable currency. There are comparatively few Republicans who 
are not advocates of sound, safe money; there are comparatively 
many Democrats who will contend for a debased, inflated silver 
currency. If the Republican Convention should adopt a radical 
platform and nominate a radical candidate, it will be almost cer- 
tain to receive the Electoral votes of every Eastern State and of 
some Western Commonwealths, as it will get not only the pretty 
nearly solid vote of its own adherents, but a very large number 
of the votes of Democrats who are opposed to free silver. 

“The Republican Party, putting resolutely aside all thoughts 
of a compromise platform and candidate, must take the field with 
an uncompromising candidate upon a platform of sound, safe 
money, as that road only will lead them to certain victory. The 
common demand of the Democracy for a dishonest, unsafe cur- 
rency creates the opportunity of triumph for the Republican 
Party; it is too great a one to be sacrificed to a straddling plat- 
form anda compromise candidate, no matter who he may be.”— 


The Ledger (Rep. e Philadelphia. 


Will the Democrats Commit the Colossal Blunder ?—‘ The ° 
most immediately interesting point in the present public affairs of 
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THE ONLY CURE FOR FINANCIAL SPREES. 
—Har per's Weekly, New York. 
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the nation is in the settlement as to whether the Democratic 
Party is to be carried over into the free-silver-coinage camp. A 
more vigorous effort is on the eve of making to attain this end 
than ever before. . . . We are far from certain, however, that 
the Democrats can be induced to take position for free silver coin- 
age. They. must hopelessly divide their party in so doing. . . 

“Here is a solid Democratic mass in favor of sound currency in 
one section of the States, and it is a section that comprises the 
majority of the business element of the nation. When united, it 
has never been overcome in the national convention of either 
party. If we leave this section to go West and South, we find a 
livision of opinion on the point in question. It will be claimed 
that the preponderance of the South is the other way, and perhaps 
the more Western States east of the Mississippi are heavily 
affected by the same heresy. Admit it, and the fact still remains 
that there is a strong sound money element in nearly all those 
quarters. 

“To resist the solid East and the divided nearer West and the 
South, there are the solid trans-Mississippi States. But neither 
in numbers nor in influence will they compare with the solid East, 
that occupies the other position. If the prize of the Presidency is 
to be contended for, there is nothing like the number of electoral 
votes in the trans-Mississippi section, or the prospect of other 
valuable aid to the party, that there is in the Eastern. It would 
be much like madness in a party sense to sacrifice the one, even 
if the gain of the other should be realized. This must have great 
weight with the Democrats. Suppose they do effect a revolution 
which gives them a few of the more extreme Western States on 
a Populist basis, and in so doing lose New York and New Jersey 
and Connecticut, and, what is still more important, all confidence 
and aid from the great business interests of the country, they 
have simply crowned a succession of blunders with the most 
colossal blunder of all."—7e Herald (Ind.), Boston. 


MAYOR STRONG ACCUSED OF BETRAYING 
HIS CITY. 


NDER the new Constitution any bilLaffecting a city of the 
first class must upon passing the Legislature be submitted 
for approval to the Mayor of the city, and if he disapproves the 
bill must again be passed by the Legislature before going to the 
Governor. The Lexow Police Bill, which provides for a bi- 
partizan police commission for New York City and enlarges the 
powers of the Superintendent of the Police, was submitted to 
Mayor Strong last week for ratification or rejection, and, after a 
public hearing at which all leading reformers who had brought 
about the victory over Tammany in the Fall, including Dr. Park- 
hurst, the Committee of Seventy, the Good Government clubs, 
and others, urged the Mayor to reject the bill as an affront to the 
city and a mockery of reform, and only the Chairman of the Re- 
publican County Committee defended it, Mayor Strong sent a 
message to the Legislature accepting the bill. In explaining his 
action, the Mayor says that while the bill is objectionable in 
many respects and far below the expectations of the people, he 
thinks it his duty to ratify it as a great improvement on exist- 
ing laws. He goes on as follows: 


“It has been strongly urged upon me to reject this bill because it is not 
what the people of New York have demanded. I do not so understand the 
duty imposed upon me by the Constitution. If the representatives of the 
people refuse to pass laws which the people demand, their constituents 
must settle with them for that at the polls. My duty I believe to be to con- 
sider whether the bills transmitted to me are improvements, not upon bills 
which might have been passed, but uponexisting laws. This bill, upon the 
whole, I consider an improvement upon the existing law, and I therefore 
return the copy transmitted to me with the statutory certificate of ac- 
ceptance.”’ 


The Republican papers endorse Mayor Strong’s position and 
applaud his decision, while the Democratic and independent 
papers, with scarcely an exception, denounce it as a betrayal of the 
reform movement and a violation of the pledges which the Mayor 


gave before his election. We append a number of brief com- 
meuts : 


“Mayor Strong has shown no disposition to violate any of the 
pledges upon which he was elected or betray any cause which he 
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has espoused. No unprejudiced or reasonable man supposes for 
a moment that in taking the course he did he was impelled by any 
other motive than the public good. The bill he approved is far 
from perfect. Indeed, perfection in legislation of this sort is 
never attainable. But this has seemed to him, as we believe it 
has to the majority of those who elected him, the best thing at- 
tainable in existing conditions. We are confident, however, that 
under his administration much better results will accrue from it 
than his critics now allow to be possible. We may not have an 
ideal police system or an absolutely irreproachable force, but we 
shall certainly see a marked improvement in every direction. 
Let our impatient and dissatisfied friends be more moderate and 
calm.”— The Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


“Mayor Strong’s reasons for his approval of the Bi-Partizan 
Police bill are just, broad, and sound. A Police Commission in 
this city from which all politics should be eliminated is a beauti- 
ful dream. It presupposes conditions which do not exist, and 
there is slender hope to believe ever will exist. The rule of suc- 
cessful statesmanship is to recognize facts, and so frame legisla- 
tion that it will meet the actual situation of affairs, and in the 
end improve it. ... Mayor Strong has done well. Certain 
visionary people condemn him, and talk about ‘betrayal’ and 
‘surrender’ and all that sort of thing, but he can standit. Re- 
form must be carried out by practical means and methods, and 
that is the course the Mayor is pursuing in the police matter.”— 
The Recorder (Rep.), New York. 


“Mayor Strong’s ‘reasons’ why the Lexow Police Bill is ‘ac- 
cepted by the city of New York’ are weak, inconsistent, and— 
we say it with regret—insincere. In the first place, the city of 
New York does not accept the bill, and its Executive is false to 
his trust as the representative of the city in compelling it to do 
so. The elements of the combination by which the election of 
Mr. Strong as Mayor was made possible are opposed to the bill, 
and the opposition has been made known to Mr. Strong, who, 
without any demonstration, knew of its existence and its over- 
whelming strength. In the next place, the bill is in flat and in- 
tended contradiction to the principle sustained by the vote of the 
people of the city last November, and Mr. Strong does not dare 
to pretend that it is not."— 7he Times (Dem.), New York. 


“The Mayor was given the right to pass upon bills affecting 
his city expressly to have him say whether the city was satisfied 
or not. And as he practically admits that the bi-partizan bill 
‘is not what the people of New York have demanded,’ it was his 
duty to say so to the Legislature and to disapprove the bill. If 
the Legislature again passed it the people could then exercise 
their power of settling with their faithless representatives at the 
polls. But this power they always have had. The Constitution 
was amended to give each city a greater influence upon legisla- 
tion affecting its own affairs. Mayor Strong has abandoned a 
most important principle of local self-rule and has set a very bad 
example.”—7he Herald (Ind.), New York. 


“Put government in the hands of two bosses or two machine 
and you cast the whole weight of its influence against the political 
independence necessary for any great reform. Without such in- 
dependence there can be no party usefulness, no good govern- 
ment in the present, no hope of progress for the future. ‘Bi- 
partizan’ government is un-American and opposed to th 
principles of free government.”—7he World (Dem.), New 
York. 

“Mayor Strong's approval of the bi-partizan police bill suggest 
several considerations. In the first place, we may allege, with 
out fear of contradiction, that had he declared, in answer to the 
Committee of Seventy, that he would accept such a bill for the 
city, he would not have been nominated, and, if nominated 
would not have been elected. In the second place, it does not 
seem as if the facts of the case left an opening for a misunder- 
standing of which the charitably disposed could give the Mayor 
the benefit. There is no interpretation of the terms ‘bi-partizan’ 
and ‘non-partizan’ under which an honest man can take shelter 
if he uses the one when people expect him to use theother. Non- 
partizan appointments mean appointments made without any 
more reference to the candidate’s political opinions than to his 
religious opinions, and with an eye solely to his fitness for the 
office. Bi-partizan appointments mean appointments mace 
mainly with reference to a man’s political opinions, and for the 
express purpose of making him in his office a representative ©! 
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the party to which he belongs. It is impossible to confound 
them. Mayor Strong has not confounded them. He knows that 
the bill of which he approves requires that the Police Commission 
shall contain four partizans, and that the object in putting them 
there is to enable them to look after the interests of their party.” 
—The Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 


STILL FIGHTING THE DEPARTMENT STORE. 


ETAIL dealers in various branches of trade continue to 

wage war upon the department stores and to canvass ways 

and means of protecting themselves against these powerful com- 

petitors. At a National Convention of retail grocers recently 

held in New York, the following resolutions were adopted after 

an excited debate in which the great combination stores were de- 
nounced in the severest terms: 

‘““ Whereas, in case of complete success in establishing department stores 
it will result in oppression to the public by suppressing competition and 
causing the consumer in the end to pay higher prices than now paid, and in 
the end will create a monopoly; and 

‘“*Whereas, their success would close to thousands of energetic young 
men who lack great capital the avenues of business which they should find 
open to them ; therefore be it 

**Resolved, That we call upon all manufacturers and wholesalers to sustain 
the regail grocers, as distributors to the public, by refusing to sell goods to 
dealers who adopt the questionable methods above described ; and 

“Resolved, That we ask all grocers to favor those manufacturers and 
wholesalers with their business who sustain the position herein defined.”’ 

In the book trade the rebellion against the methods of the de- 
partment store has culminated in the decision of one of the lead- 
ing bookselling houses to meet the stores on their own ground 
and beat them at their own game by selling books far below the 


retail prices advertised by the publishers. This step has natu- 


rally displeased the publishers, who have been forced to reduce 
prices to customers dealing directly with them. 

We append a few interesting comments on the various aspects 
of the problem : 


Keep Up the Fight.—“There is a tendency to forget and 
neglect certain causes whenever there is any other matter of im- 
mediate importance to attend to. Routine business and new 
matters seem to overshadow the old subjects and put them into 
the background. This should not be so with the department 
store question. The fight is not ended, and although the grocery 
department cannot be abolished, the evil can easily be checked. 

“The department stores are still selling many standard articles 
that are now sold by the grocers. Whenever they have any diffi- 
culty in obtaining articles in general demand, they endeavor to 
substitute their own brands, and either go into the manufactur- 
ing business for themselves or have another manufacturer print 
labels with a special brand. 

“But when an article is as popular as Babbitt’s soap, or washing 
powder, or Sapolio, they cannot offer their own brands and satisfy 
their customers. They simply lose the sale of the articles asked 
for, unless they have it in stock, and the result is the customer 
goes to the retail grocer again for the desired article. 

“Now, if the department stores can be prevented from buying 
popular articles, or at least from selling them at a reduced price, 
the grocer has gained a great deal, and this is the one thing that 
organized grocers ought to look after. One of the things that 
ought to be done first is to see what articles are handled by the 
department stores. The next step will be to call on the manu- 
facturers to make an agreement. We would suggest that a de- 
partment store committee be appointed by each local association. 
It should be the duty of this committee to visit the department 
stores and keep the members posted on the main articles sold by 
them, and then to confer with the manufacturers.”— 7he Refaz/ 
Grocers’ Advocate, New York. 


Plenty of Room Yet for Small Dealers.—‘‘The department 
store is causing the retail grocer a good deal of anguish in two 
ways. Buying in large quantities it is able to get the very lowest 
prices, and selling to large numbers of customers it is able to get 
along with a very low rate of profit. So far as this goes, the 
retail grocer is suffering from the department store as a small 
capitalist suffers from the competition of the large capitalist. 
The situation is one that does not admit of a general remedy. 
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But the housekeeper does not invite proposals and award con- 
tracts to the lowest bidder; she goes shopping; she is influenced 
by the treatment she receives personally; she feels a little surer 
of being fairly treated if she deals with the proprietor, or at least 
in his sight, than if she deals with a clerk in a department whose 
chief she seldom sees, and in a store whose proprietor she is no 
more likely to meet than she is to meet the manufacturer of the 
goods she buys. The retail grocer can accommodate his custom- 
ers in many ways that the department store can not, and can es- 
tablish personal relations with his customers that the department 
stores can not, and if he has sufficient tact he may easily impress 
his customers with the idea that the goods are in some way more 
trustworthy because personally selected by himself than the goods 
at a department store, and he may even convince some of his 
customers that he is on terms of intimacy with all the manufac- 
turers and importers whose goods he sells, and that they do just 
a little better by him than they do by any one else. There is still 
a good deal of room in the business world for men of moderate 
capital, who are handling not more than a quarter of all the arti- 
cles known to commerce.”—TZhe Journal of Commerce, New 


York. 


Nothing New in the Tendency.—‘‘ What has been going on in 
production and wholesale distribution for many years we now see 
going on in retail distribution. What the grocers now object to 
is what the hand-loom weavers and house-spinners and the shoe- 
maker's shop and a hundred industries have objected to in times 
past, and what has overwhelmed them. The objections urged 
against this engulfing tendency of big capital have become 
familiar to all trades and classes through years of repetition and 
unsuccessful encounter with the logic of events. 

“It is not of course a pleasant prospect to the small merchant 
—this progress of events toward dragging him in behind the 
counter of a big department store as a salaried employee; a little 
spoke in a big wheel, an insignificant part of a big machine work- 
ing along mechanically from day today. It is repugnant to the 
democratic spirit. But it is no more than what the independent 
worker in nearly every known line of productive industry has 
been subjected to in the last fifty years. One by one and hun- 
dreds by hundreds, men have been dragged from self-employment, 
over the ruins of an independent business, into the narrow de- 
pendency of corporate employment. And the end is not yet 
apparent. Meantime the ranks of Socialism grow. Will the 
national convention of the grocers and shoe-dealers and clothiers, 
etc., of the not remote future be one of former merchants trans- 
formed into clerks in department stores, and passing resolutions 
more nearly like those now coming from the conventions of 
organized labor ?”— 7he Republican, Springfield. 





Reorganization of the Book Trade.—‘‘Other trades than the 
book trade have complained because of the underselling of the 
stores, and any number of more or less fertile schemes to prevent 
such underselling have been suggested. _But books come in a 
different category from groceries or boots and shoes. ...A 
book-shop is something more than a mere mart, and the book- 
seller must have other knowledge than can be acquired by the 
study of publishers’ catalogs. If nothing but the current pub- 
lications of the day had to be kept in stock, bookselling would not 
be a special trade at all. In fact, the latest novel may be sold 
like a pound of sugar ora yard of silk. It can be bought whole- 
sale at such a figure, and it can be sold retail at sucha figure; the 
whole thing is a simple question of profit. 
below cost as a ‘ bargain’ to attract trade. 

“The department stores, as a matter of fact, have dealt chiefly 
in the latest novel or some other work of temporary popularity. 
Few of them pretend to carry a heavy stock of general literature. 
The purchaser might find a cheap edition of Shakespeare or a set 
of Thackeray struck off from old plates, or ‘red line’ poets or 
pirated encyclopedias. And a very large number of purchasers, 
it must be said, care for nothing more. With all our boasted 
intelligence, wé are not a nation of book-buyers in any large 
sense ; and for the great majority of us the department store with 
its bargains supplies every need. Most people measure the value 
of a book entirely by the price they pay: and they will stare con- 
temptuously at the rash critic who tries to make clear to them 
the difference between a well-made book and an ill-made one. 
A department store in New York, for example, offers sets of 
Dickens at $2.89, and of Scott and Thackeray at $1.89. Doubt- 
less more than half of those who buy such sets could afford to 
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pay a decent price ior a decent edition. They would despise this 
sort of economy in clothing or in food. But to them a book is 
a book, and that is all there is about it. The department stores 
have, of course, a legal and moral right to cater to their custom. 
But it will not be to the intellectual advantage of the community 
if higher standards of taste are discouraged by the closing of the 
smaller bookshops for lack of patronage. If the bookselling bus- 
iness is no longer to be profitable by itself, then we must hope 
that the stores will take up the business systematically, and have 
book departments just as complete as the bookshops now are. 

“The New York house which proposes to give ‘cut’ prices 
hereafter as low as the stores can offer has undertaken an experi- 
ment which will be watched with interest. How it will result we 
do not pretend to say. One trouble in the past has been the 
publishers’ custom of putting a fictitious retail price upon their 
books. They sell them to dealers for about forty per cent. less 
than this price, and the dealers in time give their customers a 
discount. Nowit is obvious that, altho the bookseller, buying 
a dollar book for sixty cents, can afford to sell it for eighty cents 
and still make a fair profit, he cannot compete with the depart- 
ment store, which on the principle of big sales and small profits, 
handling books only incidentally, can make the retail price sixty- 
five cents. Yet what should the publisher do? How can he dis- 
criminate among customers? The whole question is a difficult 
one, and it will need a great deal more discussion before it is 
settled satisfactorily."—7he Journal, Providence. 


A PRACTICAL VIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 
COOPERATION. 


NDUSTRIAL cooperation is regarded by many moderate re- 
formers and conservative business men as a rising factor 
that will go far toward the solution of the labor problem. Some 
of the most pronounced opponents of Socialism see in cooperation 
a fair and feasible remedy for social discontent. But no one is 
entitled to speak on this subject with more authority than Mr. N. 
O. Nelson, the President of the Nelson Manufacturing Company, 
of St. Louis, who adopted profit-sharing in 1885 and who has also 
made some highly successful experiments in cooperation. Ina 
recent issue of 74e Outlook, New York, Mr. Nelson had an inter- 
esting article on the theoretical and practical aspects of coopera- 
tion from which we make liberal extracts below. It may be well! 
to quote, by way of introduction, what the editor of 7he Outlook 
tells us about Mr. Nelson's own practical work, since he himself 
omits any mention of it. Speaking of the concern of which Mr. 
Nelson is founder and president, 7e Outlook says: 


“Its employees vary in number from four to six hundred, its 
annual sales from one and a quarter to two millions, and its prof- 
its are systematically divided, after reserving certain specified 
amounts for a reserve fund, a provident fund, and an educational 
fund, between capital and wages. Interest at the ordinary mar- 
ket rate is allowed to the capitalists, and wages to the working- 
men, before the division of these profits. In connection with this 
successfully managed profit-sharing establishment is what may 
well be called the model village of Leclaire, eighteen miles from 
St. Louis, the houses in which are built by the company and sold 
to the employees for the cost of raw material and labor plus the 
average profit made by the manufacturing business. In connec- 
tion with this village is a cooperative boarding club and coopera- 
tive store, both successfully maintained; and the village is 
equipped with a literary society, a library, a kindergarten, and— 
no saloons. In this village there are no laws except those of the 
State, and, says the report which lies before us, ‘it is confidently 
expected that, whatever the size of Leclaire may become, it will 
never have use for a police officer or sheriff.’ It should be added 
that these facilities furnished to the residents of Leclaire are not 
charities nor gifts; they are public facilities paid for out of the 
profits earned by the joint capital and labor of the company.” 


Mr. Nelson opens his article by pointing out the advantages 
which cooperation has over profit-sharing, for which he predicts 
no great popularity, either with employers or with employees. 
He writes: 


“The employees have no interest in the capital and no respon- 
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sibility in the management. Either of two motives may lead to 
its adoption in each individual case—the hope of increased profit 
due to better work, or a desire to do justice. Either is a good 
and sufficient motive, but not likely to appeal strongly to the cap- 
tains of industry who have fought their way to commanding posi- 
tions. The best of them consider that fair wages and fair working 
conditions are the full extent of their duty. They do not believe 
that a small contingent bonus will make men work harder. They 
have faith in the system that is, as being the best that can be. 
Reforms are regarded as the vagaries of parsons and professors. 
Workmen have little faith in any higher motive than self-interest 
and money-making. ‘The more advanced count on the fighting 
strength of unions. The rate of wages and the number of work- 
ing hours are the tangible facts which they can see and unite on. 
There are exceptions in both classes, but they are exceptions, and 
no general spread of profit-sharing can be expected. 

“Cooperation stands on very different ground. Here men must 
depend on themselves; they must sink self; they must work out 
their own salvation. The difficulties in the way of cooperation 
are indifference and lazy dependence. Any body of men who are 
willing to lay up a few dollars, pay cash, and stand together, can 
start a cooperative store. Any set can start a factory if they will 
lay by a dollar or two a week for one or two years. In either 
case they need some good sense, some determination, and a 
desire to help others while helping themselves. Cooperation at 
its best embraces religion as well as business. Every coofterator 
should recognize duty fully as much as rights. The social evils 
of the competitive system should impel him to join in bettering 
the feeling as well as the condition of his class. He should un- 
derstand his duty, the religion of brotherhood. But until he can 
unlearn the lessons of a lifetime he does well if more regular 
work and larger income persuade him to join with others on 
equal terms, and adopt democracy in business no less than in 
politics. Reflection will tell him that common men can better 
select capable managers for a business which they understand 
than for public affairs which they do not understand. He can 
see that, in the aggregate, great profits are made in business, and 
that moderate expenses and greater pains in working will offset 
any superiority of managing skill possessed by private propri- 
etors.” 


Coming to the practical side of the question, Mr. Nelson briefly 
summarizes the history of cooperation in England, where it has 
been making gigantic strides, and then proceeds to make the fol- 
lowing suggestions for the benefit of the United States: 


“The most feasible method of getting into cooperative manu- 
facturing is through the cooperative store. Store-keeping takes 
less money to start with, is simpler in its operations, and, when 
once under good headway, easily accumulates capital for factory 
plants. ... 

“A federation for propagandism is greatly needed, and should 
be formed. A cooperative society does but a smal] part of its 
duty if it ignores the educational and the moral opportunities 
that lie at its door. In England, Germany, France, and Italy 
cooperation and profit-sharing command the active sympathy and 
approval of the leaders of thought and reform. The public men, 
the preachers, and the influential journals of this country will not 
fail to give their encouragement whenever the American work- 
ingman shows the disposition and the ability to organize coopera- 
tive stores and factories on the right principles. 

“Workingmen who really want to better the condition of thei: 
class should get together, familiarize themselves with the working 
details, and make a beginning in a small way. 

“The difficulties to be encountered are not so much the business 
itself as the people’s indifference. Where as many as fifty can 
be gotten together and imbued with the proper spirit a safe start 
can be made. Some members can pay their shares in full, and 
others fifty cents or one dollar a week. Some vacant room can be 
rented cheaply or obtained for nothing; the work can be done 
evenings by volunteers or by some one out of work for small pay 
The beginning should be confined to staple articles of food, and 
books should be kept under advice of a friendly bookkeeper. Care 
should be taken to keep the expenses so proportioned to the bus- 
iness that a fair net profit will be made from the start. Pur- 
chases and sales should be rigidly cash, and prices should be the 
same as at the neighboring retail stores. Every one of the fifty 
should be a missionary to explain the plan to his friends and get 
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them to join. Members should loyally do all their trading at the 
store, even at some inconvenience. Undertaken in this way, a 
cooperative store can be started anywhere and be assured of suc- 
cess.” 





THE TALK ABOUT NEW STATES. 


HE widely-discussed plan to create the new Northwestern 
State of Superior out of certain portions of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan leads 7he Boston Advertiser to re- 
view the different schemes now pending for the reformation of 


States throughout the country. We quote from it as follows: 


“The scheme to make a State of Superior has not yet suc- 
ceeded, and will have a hard struggle before success can be won, 
if it ever can be. Inthe mean time, there are other statehood 
propositions that would certainly be brought forward if Congress 
should seem to be favorably disposed toward the general policy 
of making new States. In the East, in the South, and in the 
West the hand of the State-maker has been at work in the past, 
altho with no recent success, and with little apparent advantage. 

“For example, there has for years been a half-hearted move- 
ment to make a new State by combining Delaware with portions 
of Maryland and Virginia under the State name of Delmarvia. 
Some citizens of Delaware have supported this plan under the 
belief that the importance of the State and its influence in Con- 
gress would be greater if the area and population were larger 
than they now are; but in Virginia and in Maryland the proposi- 
tion has been received either with contemptuous indifference or 
with flat opposition. 

“In the Southwest a proposition has been made to the effect 
that Florida give up a portion of the territory west of the Chatta- 
hoochee to Alabama. In the Southwest the plan to divide Texas 
has been discussed gravely within the recent past, and many citi- 
zens of Western Texas desire to have El Paso County of that 
State united in a State with New Mexico. There has also been 
a proposition to unite Utah with Nevada, or to add Arizona to 
the latter State, which now has about ten per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the city of Boston. 

“The proposition to unite Nevada and Utah or Arizona and 
Nevada has much of justice and equity, but in any practical view 
there is little likelihood that the necessary vote to that effect can 
be taken, because of the constitutional provision against such 
action except with the assent of the States affected. It may be 
doubted whether the 14,000 voters of Nevada will willingly sur- 
render their right to choose two members of the Federal Senate, 
and under the Constitution that right may not be taken from them 
without their consent. 

“But while Congress may not create any more new States in the 
immediate future, the boundaries of the old States do not remain 
always unchanged. In the case of West Virginia a State has 
already been divided by act of Congress, but the decisions of the 
Federal courts have operated to change boundary lines. Thus 
West Virginia in turn may lose a tract of hundreds of square 
miles, if Maryland wins q suit now in the courts, and Delaware 
has recently appropriated land that was formerly supposed to be 
in Pennsylvania, while the existence of Williams College in Mas- 
sachusetts is a curious example of the wuntrustworthiness of 
boundary lines.” 





The Press and the Silver Campaign.—An interesting review 
of the attitude of the Press of the country at large toward the 
“coming conflict” on the free coinage question, from a Populist 
standpoint, appears in the Indianapolis American Nonconformist, 
from which we quote as follows: “The great dailies are nearly all 
against the free coinage of silver. A few favor bimetalism with 
the international agreement annex, but most of them are for the 
gold basis idea. There is not a daily paper in Indianapolis nor 
any in Chicago that favors free silver. Those in the Eastern cities 
are practically unanimous against it. Many, in fact most, of the 
county papers, following the cue of their State organs, oppose 
bimetalism without conditions. So if one of the great parties 
declares for free silver and the other opposes, the former will 
find itself decidedly short on dailies, not to say weeklies. Most 
of the latter of course will follow their parties, as usual, whether 
they agree with them or not. How the dailies will act is not so 
easily settled. They are or will be nearly all in the clutches of 
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the money power. The Democrats, if they decide on free silver, 
will have to start new organs or go without. So far as we have 
observed the so-called independent Press will be with the gold 
party. Their influence during the tariff agitation was mostly 
with the Democrats. If the present outlook holds good the Re- 
publicans, if, as generally supposed, they take the gold standard 
shoot, will have a large preponderance of the powerful dailies on 
their side. These papers are and always have been in sympathy 
with the moneyed classes. This fact, being generally known, 
will largely discount their influence in such a contest as seems to 
be impending. The Populist Press should be able to cut a very 
large figure in such a situation. As the only original friends of 
free coinage, and better equipped for financial discussion by rea- 
son of long experience than any other papers, the situation would 
seem to furnish the opportunity they have been seeking. They 
should have such a boom and such an enlargement of circulation 
and prestige as have not previously best known. When there is 
a demand for financial literature, the Populist papers should and 
will be right in it. Still, we must admit, it would be handier to 
have at least a few big dailies on our side in this pending fight to 
the finish between the opposing financial systems.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


IT does not follow that there is presidential timber in a man simply be- 
cause he is wooden-headed. The timber is there, undoubtedly; but it is 
not presidential.— 7he Transcript, Boston 


PRESIDENTIAL candidates are more numerous this season than they wil: 
be next. All the dark horses are occupying box-stalls.—7he Register, 
Newburg. 


VARIOUS signs indicate that in the financial campaign of 1896 the historic 
wildcat will give way in prominencetothe gleaming goldbug.— 7he Record, 
Chicago. 

ORDINARILY when one is as hard up for money as the Cleveland Admin- 
istration he hasn’t time to discuss standards ani ratios. Hesimply hustles 
for cash.— The Journal, Kansas City. 

THE silver wave is rolling high, and there be gold monometalists who 
will be seasick before the year is gone.—/ost-Dispatch, St. Louts. 

MCKINLEY might be a lively candidate if he were not so closely bound te 
a dead issue.— 7he News, /ndianapolis. 

THE LATEST.—For President, B. Harrison; platform, suit yourself; views 
on silver, ’twixt and bechune; views on other things, ‘alf an’ ’alf; views as 
to personal fitness, very decided and positive.— 7he Argus, Albany. 

THE making of profits is the sole object of the leather trust.—Chronicle- 
Telegraph, Pittsburg. 

PERHAPS Mayor Strong was hypnotized when he did it.—7he World, New 
York. 

FASHION NOTE.—Boots and shoes will be worn 
Herald, Boston. 


ANOTHER Democratic setback—the advance in the price of whisky.— 7he 
Recorder, New York. 


higher this season.— 


THE trouble with Gresham is that he finds a Svengali in every foreign 
diplomatist he brushes against.—Globe- Democrat, St. Louts. 


THE widest straddle on record is the Democratic straddleon silver. The 
strain on its trousers is such that if made of wrought-iron the seams 
would give way.— 7he /nter Ocean, Chicago. 








~Kvucky Mountain News, Denver. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


SOME LYRICS OF THE DAY. 


MONG the multitudinous little books of minor song now 

being published in America, there is one that is attracting 

considerable attention. It is called ‘Homeward Songs by the 

Way,” and comes from the excellent press of Thomas B. Mosher, 

Portland, Me. The author of this little volume chooses to con- 

ceal himself under the simple initials “A. E.” Let us make a 
haphazard extract : 

AWAKENING. 


The lights shone down the street 
In the long blue close of day. 

A boy’s heart beat sweet, sweet, 
As it flowered in its dreamy clay. 


Beyond the dazzling throng 
And above the towers of men 

The stars made him long, long, 
To return to their light again. 


They lit the wondrous years, 

And his heart within was gay; 
But a life of tears, tears, 

He had won for himself that day. 


One of America’s first critics, who evidently knows the author 
of these songs, has written a congratulatory letter to the pub- 
lisher, in which he says: 


“Let me congratulate you upon introducing these ‘Homeward 
Songs’ to the American reader, to whom, by natural selection, 
they make a singular appeal. For their author is anear kinsman 
of Emerson, and, strangely enough, we have in Ireland a crop- 
out, after so long an interval, of the Concord Brahmanistic tran- 
scendentalism. The same insight and harmony concerning 
nature: the same sense of universal and indivisible Being.” 


The epilog to this book of verse is remarkably fine: 


EPILOG. 


Well—when all is said and done 
Best within my narrow way— 

May some angel of the Sun 
Muse memorial o’er my clay: 


“ Here was Beauty all betrayed 
From the freedom of her state; 
From her human uses stayed 
On an idle rime to wait. 


* He has built his monument 
With the winds of time at strife, 
Who could have before he went 
Written on the Book of Life. 


‘** To the stars from which he came 
Empty-handed he goes home. 
He who might have wrought in flame 
Only traced upon the foam.” 

The question ‘What is Poetry?” has never yet been settled. 
Some critics would rule out the humorous element altogether, but 
public demand does not seem to justify such stricture. At any 
tate a very serious poet occasionally finds vent for his ideas in 
comic expression. Here, for example, is something from the pen 
of Father John B. Tabb, which we clip from Lzppzncott’s : 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


“ Unc’ Si, de Holy Bible say, 
In speakin’ ob de jus’, 
Dat he do fall sebben times a day: 
Now, how’s de sinner wuss?”’ 


“ Well, chile, de slip may come to all; 
But den the diffe’nce foller,— 
For, ef you watch him when he fall, 
De jus’ man do not waller.”’ 


We are accustomed to hearing American humorists joke about 
the lack of fun and wit in Punch. We submit to them the fol- 
lowing from that journal, ourselves not being able to decide 
whether or not it is a sad or a humorous lyric. 


IN PRAISE OF THE TRIANGLE. 


Ye countless stars, both great and small, 
The poetic sky who spangle, 

Not one of you, that I recall, 
Has hymned the sweet triangle. 
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With lyre and lute too long, too much, 
Ye've thrid love’s mazy tangle, 

Yet unresponsive to your touch 
Have left the sweet triangle. 


And so the Muse commissions me 
A lay to newly fangle— 

I play the instrument you see— 
In praise of my triangle. 


No tamborine, no minstrel bones 
Give forth what Hilda Wangel 

Would call such “ frightfully thrilling tones” 
As those of my triangle. 


No self-respecting band may try 

To play—’twould simply mangle-— 
Good music, unassisted by 

The silver-tongued triangle. 


In vain does Strephon with a lute 
Round Phyllis always dangle; 

She’d have him, if he urged his suit 
With passionate triangle. 


Full brave may bray the loud trombone, 
Full sweet the cymbals jangle, 

The bagpipes till they burst may drone, 
So I have my triangle. 


The stately cold piano may 
All depth of feeling strangle; 

To rouse deep feeling I essay, 
Nor fail, on my triangle! 


O’er rival claims of violin 
And ’cello some may wrangle— 
For pure expression nothing’s in 
The hunt with my triangle. 


The diamond braclet must exceed 
In worth the silver bangle— 

No instrument, string, wind, or reed, 
Compares with my triangle! 


Away out in the Northwest there is a rimer tickling the ribs of 
the people with verses such as Bret Harte and John Hay used to 
write. His name is Jonah Leroy Robinson, and he is introduced 
to us by Mr. James Realf, in the May number of 7he Arena: 


“Listen to this [says Mr. Realf] and think how the genial mind 
that made the gravedigger in Hamlet toy with the figments of 
human law, as with Yorick’s skull, would have enjoyed this 
modern exemplification of his saying: ‘But is this law?’ ‘Ay, 
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marry, is’t—crowner'’s quest law! 


THE CROWNER’S QUEST. 
I air a justice of the peace, 
As knows the rules of law, 
Likewise I air familiar 
With the principles of draw. 
’T war the mornin’ of the freshet, 
The Gates an’ Sam an’ me 
War across the board discussin’ 
A pint in chancer-ee, 
When a stranger from the mountain, 
A mule a-ridin’ down, 
Somehow got tangled in the ford, 
Whar he feil off an’ drown. 


Wall, Isummoned fora jury, 
To set upon him thar, 
The two Gates boys an’ pardner Sam, 
But fust I made *em swar 
Ter make a true invento-ry 
Of all they heard an’ saw, 
An’ then bring in a verdic’ 
Accordin’ to the law. 


Then we rolled in the defendant, 
An’ w’en the search wuz done, 

We hadn't found a single thing, 
But jest a leetle gun. 


So that jury fixed a verdic’ 
That couldn’t be appealed; 

They found ‘tthe party guilty 
Of carryin’ concealed 

A weapon that uz dangerous, 
Contrairy to the law.” 

Said they: ‘tA plainer case nor this 
Nobody never saw.”’ 


Then I socked it to the prizner, 
Accordin’ to the rule: 

I fined him fifty dollars, 
An’ levied on his mule. 


Under the heading of “A Book that Cheers,” Zhe Literary 
World, London, notices Charles Godfrey Leland's “Songs of the 
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Sea and Lays of the Land” (published by the Blacks), and makes 
the following one of its extracts: 


We met the Flying Dutchman, 
By midnight he came, 
His hull was all of hell fire, 
His sails were all o' flame; 
Fire on the main-top, 
Fire on the bow, 
Fire on the gun-deck, 
Fire down below! 


Four-and-twenty dead men, 
Those were the crew, 

The devil on the bowspirit 
Fiddled as she flew. 

We gave her a broadside 
Right in the dip; 

Just like a candle, 
Out went the ship. 


A dainty little Elizabethan ballad is the following, by Samuel 


Minturn Peck, which graces a page of The Century: 
ANITA. 
She's a pretty puss in boots, 
With a saucy name that suits 
Every glance. 

Is it whispered, is it sung, 
Still it ripples on the tongue 
In a dance. 

Oh, she walks so pit-a-pat, 
And she talks of this and that 
Such a way, 

Just to watch her witching blush 

Even Socrates would hush 
Half a day. 

She is not an angel; no! 

They are out o’ place below, 
Let us grieve. 

Yet perchance there is a wing 

Hid beneath that puffy thing 
Styled a sleeve. 

Her singing makes me think 

Of a tricksy bobolink 
All delight, 

With his silver strain aflow 

Where the apple-blossoms blow 
Pink and white. 

Like a wild rose, newly born, 

Bursting into bloom at morn, 
Dew agleam, 

So entrancing is her smile, 

Lo, it haunts me all the while 
In a dream. 


And in conclusion we let Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar, who ap- 


pears in the same magazine, ring down the 
CURTAIN! 

Villain shows his indiscretion; 
Villain’s partner makes confession, 
Juvenile with golden tresses 
Finds her pa, and dons long dresses; 
Scapegrace comes home money-laden; 
Hero comforts tearful maiden; 
Soubrette marries loyal chappie; 
Villain skips, and all are happy. 


THE LOST ART OF ESSAY-WRITING. 


\ E would suggest that Mr. Maurice Thompson himself sup- 
ply the want that he feels. He says, in The Chap-Book: 


“If writing essays is a lost art, reading them, in the true light 
and atmosphere of a contented mind and an unambitious leisure, 
is also a forgotten luxury. We have critics to spare, humorists 
of every grade, sprightly conjurers, with the latest tricks of 
phrase and fancy at their quill-ends; but where is our essayist, 
and who is his reader? Whose pen is it that shall first once more 
take the ambling, digressive gait of a browsing goat straying 
along a fell, go in and out of a subject and all about through the 
neighborhood of it, as Montaigne’s goose-featherdid? The hand 
wielding that good old quill must not belong to a man who has 
‘an appetite that could eat the solar system like a cake,’ as 
Emerson’s fine exaggeration puts it; but rather to one careful of 
his diet and well content with what befalls ‘between the largest 
promise of ideal power and the shabby experience’ of a retired 
and somewhat bourgeois existence. The thin little French 
phrase, fin de siecle, expresses what we are living and what we 
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are wearing out in the latest ways of telling; but the return to 
nature, which is the reversion of true art, and that only, can 
bring back the essay. Men are plenty who have a fine gift of 
formulating what they know ; who since Montaigne has possessed 
the faculty, highest and rarest, of charming the world with what 
he did not know ?” 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S PLACE IN 
LITERATURE. 


a TROLLOPE was one of his own severest critics. 

It will be remembered how, in his “Autobiography,” he 
disparages much of his work, frankly admitting that a number of 
his novels were written too hastily and with no care for artistic 
excellence. Nevertheless, Trollope prided himself on having 
been so productive. It is said that he could produce a volume 
in two or three weeks, and that he easily turned out three novels 
of three volumes each in a year. In the course of about thirty- 
five years he wrote sixty novels, and confessed to a total profit of 
about £70,000 on these stories. 


unread. 


Yet to-day his works are almost 


Mr. Frederic Harrison, a personal friend of Trollope’s and an 
admirer of his literary style when carefully exercised, says, in 
The Forum (May), that out of Trollope’s sixty works he should 
be sorry to pick more than ten as being worth a second reading, 
or twenty which are worth a first reading, adding that “it is a 
serious crime to have published some forty books which an ad- 
mirer has to confess to be nearly worthless.” Mr. Harrison knew 
Trollope well—knew his subjects and his stage. He says: 

“T have seen Trollope at work at the ‘Megatherium Club,’ 
chatted with him at the ‘Universe,’ dined with him at George 
Eliot’s, and even met him in the hunting-field. I was familiar 
with the political personages and crises which he describes; and 
much of the local coloring in which his romances were framed 
was for years the local coloring that I daily saw around me. 

“With all his artless self-complacency in his own success, 
Trollope took a very modest estimate of his own powers. I re- 
member a characteristic discussion about their modes of writing 
between Trollope and George Eliot at a little dinner party in her 
house. ‘Why!’ said Anthony, ‘I sit down every morning at 5 : 30 
with my watch on my desk, and for three hours I regularly pro- 
duce 250 words every quarter of an hour.’ George Eliot posi- 
tively quivered with horror at the thought—she who could write 
only when she felt in the vein, who wrote, re-wrote, and de- 
stroyed her manuscript two or three times, and as often as not 
sat at her table without writing at all. ‘There are days and days 
together,’ she groaned out, ‘when I cannot write a line.’ ‘Yes!’ 
said Trollope, ‘with imaginative work like yours that is quite 
natural; but with my mechanical stuff it’s a sheer matter of in- 
dustry. It’s not the head that does it—it’s the cobbler’s wax on 
the seat and the sticking to my chair!’ In his ‘Autobiography’ 
he has elaborately explained this process—how he wrote day by 
day, including Sundays, whatever his duties, his amusements, or 
the place; measuring out every page, counting the words, and 
exacting the given quantity hour by hour. He wrote continu- 
ously 2,500 words in each day, and at times mote than 25,000 
wordsin aweek. He wrote while engaged in severe professional 
drudgery, while hunting thrice a week, and in the whirl of Lon- 
don society. He wrote in railway trains, on a sea voyage, and 
in atown club room. Whether he was on a journey, or pressed 
with office reports, or visiting friends, he wrote just the same. 
‘Dr. Thorne’ was written while he was very sea-sick in a gale at 
sea, or was negotiating a treaty with Nubar Pasha; and the day 
after finishing ‘Dr. Thorne’ he began ‘The Bertrams.’ It is one 
of the most amazing, and one of the most comical, records of 
literary activity we have. No one can suppose that work of a 
very high class can be so produced at all. Nor does Trollope 
pretend that it is of a high class. He says it is honest work, the 
best he could do.” 


Mr. Harrison thinks that while but a small part of Trollope’s 
sixty works can be called good, his inferior work is not discred- 


itable; it is “free from affectation, extravagance, nastiness, or 
balderdash,” and “it never sinks into such tawdry stuff as 
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Bulwer, Disraeli, and even Dickens, could indite in their worst 
moods ;” that while Trollope’s style “never rises into eloquence, 
poetry, or power,” it is “always easy, clear, simple, and vigor- 
ous,” and that of all his contemporaries Trollope “comes nearest 
to Thackeray in easy conversations and in quiet narration of in- 
cidents and motives.” Mr. Harrison continues: 


“We conservatives of an older school are grateful to Anthony 
that he produces for the last generation an immense collection of 
pleasant tales without a single foul spot or unclean incident. It 
was his boast that he had never written a line which a pure 
woman could not read without a blush. This is no doubt one of 
the grounds on which he is so often denounced as passé. His 
tales, of course, are full of love, and the love is not always dis- 
creet or virtuous. There are cases of guilty love, of mad love, 
of ungoverned and unreasoning passion. But there is not an im- 
pure or prurient passage in the whole library of tales. Much 
more than this: in the center of almost every tale, we are taken 
to the heart of a spotless, loving, refined, brave English girl. In 
nothing does Anthony Trollope delight more than when he un- 
veils to us the secret thoughts of a noble-hearted maiden who 
loves strongly but who has a spirit as strong as her love, a clear 
brain, and a pure will. In nothing is he more successful; no- 
where is he more subtle, more true, more interesting. In this 
fine gift, he surpasses all his contemporaries, and almost all other 
English novelists. J/ary Thorne, Lily Dale, Lucy Roberts—I 
almost wish to add, J/artha Dunstable—may not be heroines of 
romance, and are certainly not great creations. But they are 
pure, right-minded, delicate, brave women; and it does one good 
to be admitted to the sacred confessional of their hearts. 

“Anthony Trollope was not a fraud, nor even a mere trades- 
man. His reputation may perhaps partially revive, and some of 
his best work may be read in the next century. His best work 
will of course be a mere residuum of his sixty books, as is the 
best of nearly all prolific writers. I am inclined to think the 
permanent survival may be limited to the ‘ Barchester’ cycle, with 
‘Orley Farm’ and the two‘Phineas Finns.” In any case, his 
books will hereafter bear a certain historical interest, as the best 
record of actual manners in the higher English society between 
1855 and 1875. Thatvalue nothing can take away, however dull, 
connu, and out of date the books may now seem to our new youth.” 





REVIVAL OF ROMANCE. 


T really seems that the revival of Romanticism is now as- 
sured. The Philadelphia Times remarks that “these are 
great days for the writers of romance,” and further observes that 
there never can have been a time when anybody who had a story 
to tell could find so wide a market for his wares and count so 
confidently on recompense. ‘The article continues: 


“The present demand for romance, whether genuine or ficti- 
tious, is one of those phenomena, like the Napoleonic craze, that 
do not at once explain themselves. It is a very short time since 
we were told that the days of romance and mystery were gone; 
that people wanted nature, truth, human documents, the studi- 
ous record of contemporaneous life ; authors were advised to seek 
their material in the police courts; the newspaper was the real 
exponent of the literary art of the future. There seemed to be 
reason in this. Realism plainly ruled in the novels and the mag- 
azines, and the weekly story-paper that used to furnish blood- 
curdling fiction for a large part of the population had dwindled 
into obscurity. The newspaper had supplanted it. 

“Yet already the newspapers themselves are going in for 
romance. News is quite subordinate, with many of them, to 
fiction; prizes, that would have dazzled Dumas, are offered for 
the most impossible mysteries, and to the attractive list of picture 
books and encyclopedias, paper dolls, dress patterns, bicycles, 
town lots, and other aids to circulation, we now have added 
coupons for a guessing contest as to how the mystery turns out. 

“If this is really the sort of thing that people want—and that it 
is, we have the testimony of some of the most successful papers 
in the country—the world is not so old as some would have us 
believe. Perhaps we have all been thinking too much of the end 
of the century, forgetting that the world is going on just the same, 
and that there are always young readers coming on to whom the 
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rescue of the persecuted heroine from the tower is of vastly more 
significance than the system of ‘taxation or the soundness of the 
currency.” 


STAGING A SHAKESPEARIAN PLAY. 


_— presiding genius of the English-speaking stage has, with 
all of his powerful inspiration, had but few managerial 
patrons in America. Chief among these may honorably be men- 
tioned Mr. Augustin Daly, who, in the May number of Donahoe’ s 
Magazine, makes public some of his experience in staging the 
comedies of Shakespeare. Mr. Daly holds that each generation 
should see one complete presentation of Shakespeare’s best come- 
dies and tragedies, 
done in the highest s ig mS 1-4 

| 

| 

| 








style of modern stage | 
management, with the 
most perfect acces- 
saries of scenery, cos- 
tume, and music, and 
interpreted by capable 
actors and thorough 
stage management. 
Believing in this, Mr. 
Daly has endeavored 
to serve the public 
accordingly, and the 
popular revival of 
Shakespearian come- 
dies in this city is 
largely due to him. 
He says: 


“In selecting the 
Shakespearian come- 
dy which is to be pre- 
sented, it has always 
seemed to me_ un- 
necessary to discrimi- 
nate severely between 
those of great and 
those of lesser popu- 
larity in the past. The essential thing is to have all the come- 
dies in succession in one generation at least. It is the office of 
the manager, who is in no slight degree the interpreter of the 
ancient dramatist, to exhaust his resources in making the comedy 
agreeable to the prevailing taste. 

“In selecting for this year’s presentation ‘The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona’ no attention was paid to the fact that the play 
had not been acted in fifty years, and to another fact that it is 
not among the most popular of the comedies. Fortunately, the 
least important of Shakespeare's plays has always the quality of 
suggestiveness in the highest degree. and in its presentation can 
easily drain the richest resources of the modern stage. In Shake- 
speare’s time, as every one knows, the accessaries of scenery, 
music, costume, light effects, etc., were not abundant, as now; 
a placard announced a street in Venice or achamber in Whitehall, 
and Antony and Cleopatra found no difficulty in wearing the 
dress of London people. This very absence of what are now es 
sentials gave the dramatist perfect freedom in choosing his scenes 
and personages. Hence in staging a Shakespearian play ever} 
device and advantage of the modern stage are not found too rich 
too high-colored, in portraying the splendid scenes that sprang 
from the great poet’s visions. Not only is his presentation of 
human nature agreeable to every age, but the very form of h 
plays is such as to be easily adapted to every possible require 
ment of modern stage mechanism. A manager can therefore em 
bellish almost at will, improve on the scenario provided by trad 
tion or in the folios, call to his aid arts that had slight developmen! 
or no existence in Shakespeare's day, such as music, illumination 
scene-painting, and secure much success in pleasing modern taste 
in drama. Financial profit has often attended persistent an 
careful devotion to Shakespearian tragedy; the comedies hav: 
also made enough money to encourage their repetition.” 
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WITH THACKERAY’S DAUGHTER. 


HE amiable character of Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie, to- 
gether with her fine literary taste and attainments, have 
drawn many persons to her side, especially such as lovingly cher- 
ish the memory of her father, which she has dutifully done so 
much to preserve. Americans seem to be particularly fond of this 
daughter of Thackeray, and it is said that she is very fond of 
Americans. In the April number of 7hke Bookman, Mrs. Burton 
Mrs. Har- 
rison was recently invited to visit her, at Kingsley Lodge, in the 
Lingfield Road, a suburb of London. 
that Mrs. Harrison was to enjoy there an impromptu exhibition of 
the original sketches in water-color made by Thackeray to illus- 
trate ‘“‘ The Rose and the Ring.” 


Harrison tells us how Mrs. Ritchie appears at home. 


It was also upon the cards 


Mrs. Ritchie is briefly described : 


“ A woman taller than the average of her sex, dignified in bear- 
ing, holding herself erect—of fresh complexion, clear-eyed and 
wholesome, although she claims her share of the disabilities of 
delicate health; in manner genial, outspoken. andimpulsive ; soft 
of voice and choice of language; to children, her own and others, 
kind, playful, tender, with the forbearing indulgence Thackeray 
showed in a thousand ways toward the young. Dressed in a high 
gown of black velvet, with a bit of lace worn cap-wise upon her 
brown hair touched with gray, she seemed to me an ideal English 
gentlewoman, shrined in the sunshine of a happy English home. 

“Next, upon a little table. behind which she sat as show- 
woman, was laid the precious portfolio containing the ‘Rose and 
Ring’ pictures. Facing them, some of us sat, some stood, ina 
group, peering over each other's shoulders with eager interest. 
Among the latter was an American lad of fourteen, who, having 
been well brought up in the traditions of the bewitching fairy 
tale, was prompt, as Mrs. Ritchie with loving fingers held up 
each picture in turn, to recognize his favorites. 

“The first apparition of Valoroso XXIV., King of Paflagonia, 
sitting with his moon-faced queen and the Princess Angelica in a 
forest of curl-papers, at a breakfast-table modestly supplied with 
an urn and a dozen eggs in cups, elicited from the youngest visi- 
tor a note of joyous greeting. And as Bulbo, Betsinda, Giglio, 
Gruffanuff, and the rest came to light, more enticing than we had 
ever seen them in their livery of soft gay colors, and now and 
again the exhibitor would pause, momentarily puzzled, to recall 
a familiar name, the same young voice, quite as a matter of 
course, supplied it. At last Mrs. Ritchie, smiling in his direc- 
tion, cried out, ‘Well done, America!’ 

“The dear old story, she then told us, had been written to 
amuse her and her sister, one Christmas in Rome, when the 
Thackerays inhabited an apartment high in the air, over a pastry 
cook’s shop in the Palazzo Poniatowski, Via Della Croce. 

“These rooms, suggested to them by Robert Browning, had 
been rented from an Italian family consisting of a queer old dame 
and her daughters, all in dingy camisoles, who had forthwith 
vanished from sight, leaving the English lodgers in proud pos- 
session of a suite of lofty rooms into which were crowded furni- 
ture and bric-a-brac like an old curiosity shop. 

“Here came into being the adventures of Rosalba and Giglio, 
created to make for his children not only a Roman holiday, but 
an English Christmas. The tale was fitted to what Thackeray 
called ‘a set of Twelfth Night Characters,’ already drawn, and 
gave to its beneficiaries the keen delight it has afforded to so 
many thousands since. In listening to Mrs. Ritchie's sympa- 
thetic voice, we needed no great stretch of imagination to be pres- 
ent when the droll story first took shape. The great foreign 
rooms, ‘the fusty, fascinating smell from the old hangings,’ the 
white doves fluttering outside their many windows, ‘the scent of 
flowers and the sense of fountains’'—we were there in person, 
and, better than all, in the radiant presence of Thackeray, his 
face aglow with fun and longing to confer happiness upon the 
pair ever first in his tender thoughts !” 





Now that we are inthe season when schoolsand conservatories give their 
closing pupils’ concerts, 7he Musical Courier urges that encores for the am- 
ateurs be done away with. This paper says: ‘The persistence of encore 
among amateurs has.assumed the proportions ofa vice. Forevery number 
on the program a pupil is not only permitted but encouraged to carry en- 
cores which sometimes run into the twos or threes.. These are bestowed 
upon the audience at the faintest inducement, prolonging entertainments 
beyond the endurance of the most indulgent.” 
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Colors Employed by the Ancients. —‘‘In antiquity,” says 
Cosmos, March 30, “besides indigo and purple, few colors were 
employed and these were obtained for the most part from the 
vegetable kingdom, but their purity was so great that they have 
kept well to our own times, after having undergone for centuries 
the action of the air and the Sun. ‘The fact is particularly re- 
markable in the Egyptian tombs; the stone has been disinte- 
grated by weathering, while the colors have been preserved. 

“The color that we meet most frequently is a mixture of a 
reddish-brown oxid of iron (red hematite) and clay, known 
under the name of Pompeian red. This color, which has resisted 
for 4,000 years the Sun of Egypt and the action of the air, is 
equally proof against acids. 

“The Egyptians reduced it, py rubbing between stones under 
water, to a degree of fineness that we cannot obtain nowadays by 
chemical precipitation. 

“An equally precious yellow pigment, also much used, was 
formed of a natural oxid of iron mixed with much clay, chalk, and 
water, and browned by the action of heat; the mixture of the 
two colors gives orange. 

“For this yellow color, gold bronze or gold leaf was also em- 
ployed. For blue, they used a glass colored with copper min- 
erals; this pigment was not less permanent than the preceding, 
even acids having very little effect upon it. Gypsum or plaster- 
of-Paris furnished white and also formed the basis of pale colors 
when organic pigments were added to it, probably madder for 
red. The colors were always thinned and rendered adhesive by 
means of gums. It is interesting to know, as is proved by in- 
scriptions, that the artists regarded their colors as imperishable.” 
— Translated for Tue Liverary DiIGEsT. 





NOTES. 


The Westminster Gazette says: “It was ‘Pickwick’ which made the fame 
of Dickens, and it has undoubtedly been one of his most popular books. By 
the courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Chapman and Hall, we are enabled 
to give the following figures of sales of ‘ Pickwick’ within the dates stated:— 


. =“ & Cayton sold, 
‘Original * Edition—From July, 1862 to March, 1891... .. oo... ...e ee. 7.250 


Library Edition (16s.)—December, 1857, to June, 1884 


Te TT CTP T Try 14,500 
Popular Library Edition—June, 1879, to May. 1890.... “90938 Smoove y 750 
Charles Dickens Edition (4s.)—May, 1867, to Nov ember, 1801.......... 210,750 
Illustrated Library Edition, 2 vols. (20s.)—July, 1873, to March, 18o1..... 7,000 
Crown Edition (5s.)\—March, 1890, to Jume, 1892.........664 ceccceeeeees 12,000 
Cabinet Edition (3s.)—December, 1870, to December, 1888............. 32,000 
Two-shilling Editions—June, 1865, to 1891...... ..... 9606in i dessa 
Household Editions (58. )—1873 to 1898... cece ccc cccccvccccccces 118,000 
Pictorial Edition (3s. 6d.)—March, 1891, to June, 1892............ 5,000 
Edition de Luxe, edition limited to 1,000 (425.).......ccccceceeccccuceece 1,000 


“These figures do not, of course, include editions, not copyright, issued 
by other publishers.”’ 


HvuGo's faculty of observation was extraordinary. His physical vision 
was very quick and of such vigor that he never used glasses even in his old 
age. ‘‘ His eye never rests upon a tower," says Sainte-Beuve, “ without 
his counting the angles, sides, and points.’’ But it seems that, while his eve 
was attracted by the strongest reliefs, the most salient points, it was little 
sensible to color: his own pencil and crayon sketches are lacking in color 
distinctions, but exhjbit strong light and shade effects. Psychologists tell 
us that a person’s manner of seeing affects his manner of visualizing, and it 
is therefore not surprising that V 
marked by strong contrasts. 
his style; 


. Hugo's poetic images are almost always 
Antithesis is the strongest characteristic of 
not only his language, his form of expression, is antithetical, but 
he thinks in antitheses, and the contents of his poems and chapters, the 
characters of his dramas and novels, are almost without exception combi- 
nations of opposite elements.—A. Lodeman, in Modern Language Notes. 


“THE only fruit of much living,” says Thoreau, “ is the ability todo some 
slight thing better."" Now I should not wish to imply that writing a good 
novel is a slight thing, but I doinsist that “much living” is needed to do 
it well. This is the charm of Julien Gordon's last tale, ‘* Poppaa”’ (as in- 
deed of all her previous ones), that it betrays on every page a large and 
varied acquaintance with life. there is a certain vital quality 
in this lady’s style—a quality of individuality and distinction, which makes 
the reading of her crisp and clear-cut prose a pleasure, even apart from 
the sense which it conveys. I could, if my space permitted, select scores 
of delightfully phrased observations from ‘‘ Poppeza,’’ but must forbear. 
Only this by way of example: ‘‘He was a man who felt the femininity of 
women as one does the purring of soft young animals;” and this: ** The 
errors of the weak endear; the errors of the strong antagonize.”—//. H. 
Boyesen, in The Cosmopolitan. 


Moreover, 


AT the Players, on April 23, Ladies’ Day, there was an actress whom Mrs. 
Siddons had seen act. This lady was none other than Clara Fisher, who 
was a favorite of our grandparents, and even of the great-great-grand- 
parents of some of us. Mrs. Siddons notesin her diary that she “ 
see Clara Fisher, the infant phenomenon, act.’’ Mrs. Fisher has been on 
the stage for seventy years. No wonder that she was seen by Mrs. Siddons, 
but the funny thing is that she didn’t know it until Mr. Parke Godwin told 
her, on Shakespeare's birthday, in 1895.— 7he Critic 


went to 


AN admirer of Edgar Allan Poe suggests as a means of increasing the 
contributions to the fund for the poet's monument in Baltimore, that roses 
be grown on his grave and be sold at fancy prices. 
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SCIENCE. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE DUE TO 
CONFINEMENT. 


HE close confinement of milch cows in barns is roundly con- 

demned by Our Animal Friends (New York, May) as the 

best possible means of bringing on the dread tuberculosis. It 
says: 


“The danger is manifest, but it is more than a danger; tuber- 
culosis is a plague from which the weekly tables of mortality 
prove that human beings are dying, not by the hundred or the 
thousand, but by the million, every year; and in the United 
States this plague is probably spread more widely by tuberculous 
cattle than by any other agency. 

“Now, the susceptibility of cattle, and indeed of all animals, 
to the infection of tuberculosis, depends largely upon their gen- 
eral health. A healthy person who takes sufficient daily exercise 
and lives much in the open air may be perfectly impervious to the 
poison of tuberculosis, unless he has some hereditary predisposi- 
tion toward it; but if the constitution of the same person becomes 
impaired, and if his vitality is lowered by confinement in a close 
room, he may fall an easy prey to the infection of that terrible 
disease. In like manner, cattle which are perfectly healthy and 
which are kept in a healthy condition may be and remain insus- 
ceptible of the virus of tuberculosis; but if they are kept, month 
after month, in the close atmosphere of an ill-ventilated stable, 
their treatment is a direct invitation to the disease.” 


In reply to the statement that in Holland cows are habitually 
kept in the stable without ill effects, the superior cleanliness and 
ventilation of Dutch stables are pointed out, as well as the care 
taken by the Dutch farmer to guard against infection and to kill 
infected animals at once. In conclusion, a certain class of dairy- 
men is thus castigated : 


“It is cynically said by dairy farmers that, ‘whether it is good 
hygiene or not to keep their cattle housed for months together in 
close stables, it is good business.’ They argue that when milch 
cows are out of the stable, they move about to some extent and 
take some exercise; that this, of course, uses up some of the 
nitrogenous elements of their food; and consequently that some 
of these elements which would otherwise go to the enrichment of 
their milk are lost. 

“Now, even granting the truth of this contention, for to some 
small extent it is undoubtedly true, we must maintain that ‘bad 
hygiene’ in the dairy is exceedingly ‘bad business’ in the long 
tun. It is as certain as anything can be, that bad hygiene 
shortens life, and to reduce the average productive life of cows 
by one year will far more than make up for any small increase of 
their milk product while they live. But, besides this, the con- 
finement of cows in a close stable invites the plague of tubercu- 
losis; and if one animal is infected, the whole herd is almost cer- 
tain to be destroyed. Unless, then, the dairy farmer is willing 
to become a wholesale distributor of poison and death among his 
neighbors, and unless he is willing to see his property destroyed 
by his own lack of common-sense, there are three things, at least, 
that he must do: he must see that the stables in which he keeps 
his cattle are kept clean and sweet, and perfectly ventilated; he 
must see that the cattle are well and carefully groomed every 
day, since good grooming is almost as useful as exercise ; and on 
every day when the Sun shines, he will turn his herd out to be 
refreshed by one of God’s best, and brightest, and cheapest, and 
most necessary gifts.” 





Six Rules of Health.—‘ The secret of health and of long life,” 
says Der Familienarzt, New York, April 15, “lies in the follow- 
ing very simple things: 

“1. Breathe fresh air day and night. 

“2. Take sufficient sleep and rest. 

“3. Work like a man, but never overwork. 

‘4. Avoid passion and excitement. The anger of an instant 
may be fatal. 

‘“*s. Do not strive to take the whole world on your shoulders— 
trust in your good destiny. 

“6. Never despair. Lost hope is a mortal malady.”—7yrans- 
lated for Tue Literary DicEst. 
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SOCIAL REGENERATION BY NATURAL 
SELECTION. 


OCIETY is to be regenerated, not by reformation, but by for- 
mation; not by propping up the weak, but by preventing or 
at least discouraging their reproduction. This, in substance, is 
what Dr. John B. Haycraft of Cardiff, Wales, says in his recently 
published book on “Darwinism and Race Progress.” His idea is 
that we should aid nature in her processes of selection, and so, by 
permitting only the fittest to survive, bring about that which 
sanitation and missionary work are both powerless to accomplish. 
The author's ideas are well epitomized in a review of his book by 
George St. Clair in Sczence, April 26, from which we quote the 
following passages : 


“Racial change is brought about by selection, z.¢., by the death 
or non-productiveness of certain sorts of individuals, so that the 
others alone remain; and if this remnant is organically superior, 
then the next generation will be so. But at present we are not 
perpetuating our best. The gardener perfects his stock by select- 
ing seed only from the best; and improved breeds of cattle are 
produced in the same way,—not by any new method of ventilating 
the cowshed, nor by any freshly discovered patent fodder,—yet 
we foolishly fancy we can regenerate society by better food and 
improved dwellings. We must resort to selection rather. Pre- 
ventive medicine is saving us from small-pox, measles, typhoid 
fever, etc. ; but these diseases previously exercised a selective in- 
fluence to carry off the feeblest, who are now preserved to become 
race-producers. Leprosy also exterminates the unhealthy, and 
must be looked upon as a friend to humanity. The germs of 
phthisis or scrofula are ourracial friends. Sufferers from phthisis 
are prone to other diseases as well, and are unsuited for the battle 
of life, yet because of a certain attractiveness of personal appear- 
ance they easily marry, and they lzave a large progeny. It fol- 
lows that by exterminating the bacillus of consumption and giv- 
ing this delicate and fragile type of persons an advantage in the 
struggle of life we may imperil the well-being of the future of the 
race. Even drink may be looked upon as a selective agency, 
constantly thinning the ranks of those who are weak enough by 
nature to give way to it, and leaving unharmed those with healthy 
tastes and sound moral constitutions. Besides the diseased and 
the drunken there are the incorrigibly criminal, the class whose 
feet take by nature the crooked path, and who at present are 
allowed to transmit the taint and the tendency. 

“What is the remedy? The argument might seem to give a 
moral sanction to the broadcast scattering of the germs of disease, 
and to the leaving of unlimited whisky on the doorsteps of our 
weaker neighbors. But no! other ways are opentous. As re- 
gards drink, indeed, Dr. Haycraft would not impose any other 
restraining influence than a man’s, own conscience and sense of 
self-respect. But as regards persons tainted with disease, he 
does not suggest any such merciless measure as a lethal chamber 
for them or their offspring. He is content that preventive medi- 
cine should continue its work, so beneficent to the individual ; but 
he thinks we ought to replace one selective agency by another. 
There is already a widespread feeling against the marriage of 
persons with a distinct family history of insanity. He would try 
to strengthen that feeling and extend it to other forms of weak- 
ness and disease. In the course of time public opinion might 
sanction legislation of a prohibitive character. As to inveterate 
criminals, we must bring our minds to the remedy of the perpet- 
ual confinement of the irreclaimable, so that they may die out and 
leave no successors. 

“After discussing the competition of brain against brain and 
the fact that property is not always acquired by the most capable, 
and considering the effect of modern democratic attempts to 
equalize the struggle, as also the question of the relative sterility 
of the capables and the possible swamping of the capables by the 
incapables, our author says he cannot doubt that by selection 
England, in a hundred years, might have its average man and 


woman as well endowed in body and mind as are the best of us 
to-day.” ' 





NEARLY all things have been used as construction material on railroads, 
but calico is surely new. According to The Railway Review, the Road Com- 
missioners of Martha’s Vineyard, being perplexed with the substratum of 
sand that underlies their road-beds, ropose to spread cotton cloth upon 
the surface of this shifting material by which they hope to prevent the 
coating of macadam from sinking into it. 


re 
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THE AUTOGRAPH OF THE ELECTRIC SPARK. 


OME time ago we reproduced from a French magazine a 
photograph of the wall of a house on which a lightning-flash 
had left an autographic trace. This record was of course an in- 
voluntary one on the part of the householder, but with less pow- 
erful discharges it is possible to take advantage of this propensity 
of electricity to leave its autograph and thus obtain interesting 
records of its doings during the extremely brief duration of the 
discharge. In Der Stein der Wezsen, Vienna, April 15, Herr 
K. Karyll describes a method of doing this, and we translate his 
article below: 


“Without doubt, among the most mighty phenomena of nature 
is the thunderstorm which, in bringing atmospheric electricity to 
a state of equilibrium, produces the lightning and the rolling 
thunder. 

“ Arago distinguished three kinds of lightning: sheet-lightning, 
which seems to light up whole cloud-surfaces at once; forked 
lightning, with sharp outlines and sometimes a form like a string 
of beads; and, finally, the most interesting to the physicist, ball- 
lightning. The last generally moves more slowly than either of 
the others and appears as meteor-like spheres having often a 
peculiarly brilliant beauty. In specially heavy storms when the 
air is laden with water vapor such a ball of lightning often bursts 
into various forked lightning flashes which strike different clouds 
or leap to objects on the Earth's surface. Especially noteworthy 
are such displays seen in tropical storms, 
when a single lightning-ball, falling from a 
cloud, strikes a tree or the like. The sight 
is not only a beautiful one for the ordinary 
spectator, but is of absorbing interest for 
the scientific man, and of late he has sum- 
moned photography to his aid, thus obtain- 
ing hundreds of details in the display that 
never could have been caught with the 
naked eye alone. 

“But if the natural electrical discharge— 
the lightning—may be studied to greater 
advantage by photography, it is a still 
more powerful aid in studying the spark 
obtained from an ordinary electric battery 
or induction-coil. Experiments of this kind 
—especially those made by Theodore du 
Moncel and Planté—have shown that the 
electric spark springs from one pole, from 
asort of aureole, in the form of a ball, and 
wanders about irregularly in the badly conducting medium be- 
tween the poles, so that it leaves behind it an irregular luminous 
trail. ‘To observe the path of the spark of an electric discharge, 
and the manifold bendings and branchings that proceed from the 
negative pole, an ordinary induction-coil is needed, or a power- 
ful secondary battery. We have then, when the two poles are 
brought near each other, a small spark that will easily pass 
through a thin sheet of paper held between the two poles. To 
show that the spark does not always take the shortest path and 
that it turns out for obstacles, a thin sheet of mica covered on one 
side with silver bronze 
is laid on a glass 
plate, bronzed side 
downward. On the 
upper side of the mica 
the poles of an induc- 
tion-coil are placed so 
near each other that 
the discharge can take 
place. Thespark now 
goes through the mica 
to the better-conduct- 
ing bronze, and ap- 
pears again on the 
other side, describing 
often a very complex 
curve before it reaches 
the opposite pole. 

“So electricity of 
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higher tension may 
traverse proportional- 
ly greater spaces, the 
spark splitting into 
complex branches of 
brilliant light, the 
traces of its rapid 
movement. It is well 
known that when an 
overcharged Leyden 
jar is discharged by 
the spark’s springing 
over the edge of the 
insulating glass plate, 
the electric spark takes 
a forked path similar 
to that which it takes 
between poles in open 
air. Similar tracks are 
shown on the bodies of persons who have been struck by light- 
ning, and because these resemble wonderful branching trees, it 
has been erroneously believed that the lightning photographs, as 
it were, on the victim’s body images of trees or bushes near which 
he is standing. Careful experiment has shown that these marks 
are only the branching path of the electrical discharge on the body. 

““A more general method of fixing the trace of an electric spark 
is to use a smoked glass plate on which the layer of smoke ad- 
heres so firmly that the wandering spark can only leave a trace 
in its own track without disturbing the 
smoky layer in its other parts. This may 
be done by fastening the soot to the glass 
by moistening with alcohol or by previously 
rubbing the glass with fine oil. The rub- 
bing with oil is preferable to the moistening 
with alcohol, because the soot sticks better 
to the oil. The smoking may be done with 
a lamp or candle flame. 

“When such a smoked glass is brought 
between the poles of a strong secondary 
battery or, still better, a powerful induc- 
tion-coil, in such wise that the plate is at 
right angles to the line joining the two 
poles, so that the discharge must take place 
directly against the smoked surface, the 
spark, using the soot as a conductor, will 
strike over the edge of the glass plate and 
mi split into a complex branched figure. If, 

for example, a Ruhmkorff coil is used, 
whose spark is about 3 centimeters (one inch) long, the plate— 
at right angles to the poles—must be held about 1 centimeter 
from each pole. By the passage of aspark a curve is traced in 
the smoked surface that appears to the naked eye as zigzag, 
twisting, and broken lines that are now smooth, now strung with 
little holes. In this experiment, in fact, the spark has traversed 
a considerable resistance and left a plain record of its wan- 
derings. 

“The windings of this path of the spark are only lines for the 
unaided eye, but they appear very differently through a micro- 
scope or when projected upon ascreen. ‘Then the separate parts 
of the path appear before the eye as manifold united clusters and 
ramifications, like flocks of wool, seeming to be cut out of the 
smoky layer. The accompanying four figures are reproductions 
of such enlargements. If we allow only single sparks to be dis- 
charged from the induction-coi]l the path will be made up of 
united elements appearing like Fig. 1; when many sparks follow 
one after the other, they have the form given in Fig. 2, because 
the paths of the separate sparks cross one another and so form a 
complex tangle. This figure shows a web-like texture with 
thickenings here and there. Here appear also the numberless 
splittings of the sparks which seem to show that the structure of 
the smoke-layer has influenced the direction and breaking up of 
the spark. But this is notso. If we let other sparks leave their 
traces on smoked glass, and enlarge the results, we shall soon see 
that the spark follows a path quite independent of the structure 
of the smoke-layer. The pictures of the spark here given were 
obtained by magnifying the original twenty-five times, and are 
true records of the work of an electric spark that has left its auto- 





FIG, 1. 
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graph on smoked glass. All four pictures were made by passage 
of the spark from the negative pole of an induction coil. 

“With a feeble discharge the pictures take the forms of Fig. 1 
and Fig. 2, while with 
a more powerful cur- 
rent shaft or arrow- 
like appearances occur 
together with the tree- 
like and moss- like 
forms, as in Fig. 3. 
With increasing 
strength of current the 
arrow forms occupy 
the chief place, while 
the tree-like parts 
seem to be confined to 
the beginning of the 
discharge. In Fig. 4 
a bird-like element 
can be seen on the 
left ; these appear only 
seldom and are hard 
to obtain, but they resemble in essential form the arrow-like 
figures. 

“De la Rue obtained quite similar arrow-like figures when he 
allowed the induction spark to pass through exhausted glass 
tubes, and he proved thus that the arrow-points are always turned 
toward the negative pole.”—7Zranslated for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





FIG. 4. 


WEIGHING THE BABY. 


HIS operation is generally looked upon as a means of grat- 

ifying curiosity and perhaps parental vanity, but we are 

told in The Hospital, April 30, that it is something more than 

this; namely, an act of scientific measurement, necessary to test 

the condition of the infant and make sure that it is not retrogra- 
ding. Says the article referred to: 


“Weighing the baby, then, should never be neglected; for 
however well and happy it may seem, if it is not putting on its 
normal addition of weight there is something wrong. In adults, 
loss of weight is one of the most important signs of diseases 
which interfere with nutrition; but in infants it is not a question 
merely of loss of weight; any lessening of the normal gain should 
attract attention, for long before the various troubles of digestion 
to which hand-fed infants are so liable show thernselves by gen- 
eral symptoms, or by wasting, they will interfere with that steady 
increase of weight which week by week a healthy infant shows. 
Dr. Griffith, lecturing on infantile disorders, points out that for 
from three to five days after birth it is common for children to 
lose weight. During that time they lose meconium and urine, 
and water is evaporated in respiration, while they have not vet 
begun to absorb their full supply of nutriment. At the end of 
the first week, however, the baby should have made up its 
weight to what it was at birth. Then from the end of the first 
week it should gain an ounce a day. ‘A baby,’ he says, ‘which 
gains half an ounce a day is doing fairly well, but a child doing 
thoroughly well gains double that amount or more. This should 
continue until the fourth month, after which a daily gain of half 
an ounce a day is satisfactory." Accurate observation and care- 
ful recording of the weight of an infant gives the earliest warn- 
ing of digestive troubles, and should be looked on in the light 
of a duty by those who undertake the responsible task of bringing 
up a child by hand, for on the success with which the child 
.digests the food presented to it depends in large degree the per- 
fection of the framework on which the future man is built.” 





THE idea that children should have some diseases when young is an error, 
according to 7he Reflector. ‘‘There is not one of the so-called children’s 
diseases, except perhaps chicken-pox, but is liable to be followed by serious 
consequences, besides being sometimes fatal. Inevery way it is better to 
avoid all contagious maladies, and it is quite possible that in adult life per- 
sons may escape these diseases altogether, or, if they have them, it may be 
ina lighter form. The popular idea that grown persons have these dis- 
eases harder than children is fallacious. Adults are better developed and 
have the judgment necessary to cooperate in the treatment, which is lack- 
ing in children.”’ 
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HEIGHT AND LENGTH OF WAVES. 


E often hear of waves that are “mountain-high,” and ex- 

aggerations, perhaps pardonable, are daily indulged in 

by travelers regarding the size of the waves over which they have 

been borne. Actual measurement, however, does not confirm 

any of these assertions. It is interesting to compare them with 

the figures given in the following observations by Dr. G. Schott, 
an account of which we translate from Cosmos, March 9g: 


“The observations were made in the course of a voyage to the 
Cape of Good Hope (1891-92) and were with reference to waves 
in the open sea. 

“For the measurements, Dr. Schott used a statoscope, an in- 
strument which registers variations of altitude amounting to a 
few centimeters. 

“He took account, in making the measurements, of the possi- 
bility that the ship sank more deeply in the water when it was at 
the top of the waves than in the troughs between them, and he 
also took care to determine the velocity of the wind for each 
series of observations. 

“During a pretty strong wind the duration of the waves was 
4 minutes 8 seconds, their length was 34.50 meters [107 feet], 
their speed 7.38 meters [23 feet] a second or about 27 kilometers 
[16 miles] an hour, about the speed of the modern sailing- vessel. 
When the wind increases, the size and swiftness of the waves in- 
crease also. With a stiff breeze their length attains 78 meters 
[241 feet] and their speed 108 to 109 meters [337 feet] a second. 
Waves lasting 9 seconds, being 126 to 128 meters [396 feet] long 
and having a speed of 52 kilometers an hour, are met with only 
in case of storms, and when the force of the wind is represented 
by 9 on ascale of 12. In the course of a tempest from the South- 
west, Dr. Schott observed in the South Atlantic waves 267 meters 
[825 feet] long, and that was not the maximum, for at 28 South 
latitude and 39 West longitude waves were seen that lasted 15 
seconds, were 345 meters [1,066 feet] long, and moved at the rate 
of 236 meters a second, or 86 kilometers [51 miles] an hour. 

“As to the height of waves, Dr. Schott finds that it has often 
been exaggerated. Some observers have given 9 to 12 meters 
[28 to 37 feet] for a wind whose force is represented by 11 ona 
scale of 12; bs”t the maximum found by Schott was only 9.6 
meters [29 fe€t]. 

“The author believes that even in a violent storm, waves 18 
meters [55 feet] high are rare, and that even those of 15 meters 
are exceptional. With the ordinary breeze the height of waves 
is 1% to 2 meters.”— 7ranslated for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 





SPRING HEADACHES. 


HAVE a headache; I suppose it is biliousness”—this is a re- 
mark that we hear only too frequently, the only change being 
rung upon the word that refers to the cause. Sometimes this is 
given as “overwork,” sometimes as “indigestion.” If we are to 
believe The Hosfital, it is often none of these, but climatic 
change, which needs only to be understood to be guarded against. 


Says this journal (March 30) : 


“One very common cause of headaches in large numbers of 
persons during the recent season was the sudden change from the 
dry, frosty, bracing atmosphere which had prevailed for several 
weeks to a warm, moist, relaxing atmospheric condition. The 
change relaxed all the blood-vessels of the body, and thus with- 
drew a certain quantity of blood from the nerve-centers, with the 
result of lowering nerve-nutrition and producing nerve and brain 
debility, with lassitude and headache. Another common cause 
just now is the hot rooms in which so many people still indulge. 
In March it would, of course, be absurd to think of giving up 
fires; but a very careful regulation of them, so as to produce a 
uniform and strictly moderate temperature indoors, is very greatly 
to be desired. Our outdoor climate we can not well regulate, tho 
by intelligent and sufficiently frequent changes of clothing we 
can adapt ourselves to it. But our indoor climate we can regu- 
late, and thus prevent many a debilitated brain from sinking 
down to the neurasthenic level which a headache reveals. In 
truth, a few visits to the doctor, with tonic treatment and a brief 
but bracing change of air for all of us who dwell in towns, are 
what nature and reason elike indicate at the present season.” 
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EFFECTS OF ANESTHETICS. 


N the course of a few remarks on the feelings of a man just 
I passing under the influence of an anesthetic, and the physi- 
cal conditions that accompany and probably cause these feelings, 
The Lancet (London, March 23) speaks as follows, referring, in 
the words first quoted, to an experience related by the late John 
Addington Symonds: 


“Symonds adds, ‘I cannot describe the ecstasy I felt,’ and re- 
ferring to his experience and its psychological evidence, says, ‘If 
this has happened to a man in an uncritical age would it not have 
carried conviction, like that of Saul of Tarsus, to his soul?’ 
There is no doubt, as has been pointed out, that these visions are 
the product of that kind of enhanced idea formation which occurs 
as the patient is‘ going over.’ At this time the senses are abnor- 
mally acute, but the impressions they convey are not true present- 
ments of the physical stimulus received. They partake of the 
nature of hallucinations. Of course, the anesthetics now in use 
are by no means the only drugs giving rise to dreams of elation. 
Hashish and the more familiar alcohol give psychological evi- 
dence of a like character. De Quincey, writing of opium in his 
‘Confessions,’ sums up the action of alcohol as against his favor- 
ite nepenthe: ‘A man who is inebriated, or tending to inebria- 
tion, is, and feels that he is, in a condition which calls up into 
supremacy the merely human, too often the brutal, part of his 
nature; but the opium eater feels that the diviner part of his 
nature is paramount—that is, the moral affections are in a state 
of cloudless serenity, and high over all the great light of the in- 
tellect.’ In a similar strain have the victims of cocain told of its 
wonderful dreams and soul-stirring visions. The circulatory 
changes in the nervous system which bring about ordinary dreams 
in an undrugged person, and the morbid conditions of the nervous 
system which evolve vision-seers and Lourdes miracles, are prob- 
ably but variants from the states called into existence by the 
physiological effects of anesthetics and narcotics— 

** How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 


With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half dream!” 


Sawing and Polishing Stone.—‘ Krushite,” says 7he Razlway 
Review, May 4, “is the name of a material by which extraordi- 
nary results are, it is said, being obtained by stone-workers, in 
sawing and polishing granite, stone, and marble. It consists of 
minute chilled cast metal shot varying in size from mere powder 
to clover-seed size. Blocks of granite are now being sawn with 
this instead of sand, at the rate of four inches in depth, and hard 
grit stone at nine in depth an hour, with twelve blades in the 
machine. It is superseding diamond saws, and is claimed to be 
capable of duing the same amount of work at one tenth the cost. 
It is also being used in sand-blast apparatus in place of sand, and 
in substitution of diamond drills for boring and drilling. It is 
an interesting fact that in sawing and polishing, one ton of this 
material is equal to about three hundred tons of the sharpest 
sand. The tiny balls are chilled to intense hardness without 
being brittle, a proof of which is that by striking it on an anvil 
the latter will be indented. The action of krushite is to roll be- 
tween the blocks and the saw blade or ‘rubber,’ doing its work 
by crushing asa wheel glass-cutter does. Consequently it retains 
its spherical shape and cutting or crushing power, and, as it 
does not indent or become partially embedded in the blade or 
rubber, as in the case with sand, emery, or corundum, it is rolled 
backward and forward, smoothing the surface by crushing the 
projecting parts of the blocks being sawn or rubbed. The wear 
and tear on the blade or rubber is reduced very much, and it is 
said the labor and driving power are reduced onehalf. It is used 
exactly in the same way as sand, and no alteration to existing 
machinery is necessary.” 


Air as a Protection from Decay.—‘‘ Probably no better illus- 
tration can be had, even at the present time, of the great impor- 
tance of free access of air to woodwork as a means of protection 
against premature decay,” says Casster’s Magazine, May, “than 
the results of an investigation, conducted a few years ago, into 
the causes of an accident in an expensive apartment-house in 
One of the principal cities of the United States, in which a portion 
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of one of the upper floors gave way, and, in falling, carried 
along corresponding sections of the several floors below, landing 
the whole mass of wreckage in the cellar. It was found that a 
fortunately unusual system of floor construction had been adopted 
in the building in question, the spaces between the wooden 
beams having been filled with ashes, presumably with the view 
of making a comparatively fireproof structure. Whatever its 
merits in this respect may have been, there was no question what- 
ever that the mixture of ashes did form a most efficient barrier 
against the access of air to the timbers, and any meisture that 
was inherently in them, or afterward found its way to them 
through the tiling above, had little opportunity of being carried 
away by any ventilating air currents. The beams simply had to 
rot, and that comparatively quickly. In the subsequent work 
of reconstruction of the floors, however, good care was taken that 
they should not again suffer in the same way.” 





The Real Invent r of the Telephone.—‘In a recent address,” 
according to Zhe Electrical World, “ Professor Hughes says it 
is thirty years since his first experiments with a working tele- 
phone. In 1865, while at St. Petersburg fulfilling acontract with 
the Russian Government for the establishment of his printing 
telegraph instrument upon all their important lines, he was in- 
vited by Emperor Alexander II. to give a lecture before the royal 
family, which he did. As he wished, however, to present not 
only his own telegraph instrument, but all the latest novelties, 
Prof. Philipp Reis, of Friederichsdorf, Frankfort-on-Main, sent to 
Russia his new telephone with which Professor Hughes was en- 
abled to transmit and receive perfectly all musical sounds and 
also a few spoken words, tho these latter were rather uncertain; 
at moments a word could be clearly heard, and then from some 
unexplained cause no words were possible. This instrument was 
based, Professor Hughes states, upon the true theory of tele- 
phony, and contained all the necessary organs to make it a prac- 
tical success. Its unfortunate inventor died in 1874, almost un- 
known, poor, and neglected, but the German Government has 
since tried to make reparation by acknowledging his claims as the 
first inventor, and erecting a monument to his memory in the 
cemetery at Friederichsdorf.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“To determine whether or not the sluggish effect which opposes the 
transmission of electrical impulses in submarine cables ard other condue- 
tors of high static capacity can be overcome,” says Electricity, May 1, “a 
series of elaborate experiments are now in progress in the electrical depart- 
ment of Columbia College. Professor Pupin hasthe experiments in charge, 
and most flattering results are confidently expected. Professor Pupin is 
devoting his personal attention to the perfection of a multiplex system of 
telegraphy which will operate without the necessity of the delicate adjust- 
ment and balancing now required in the quadruplex system.” 


‘““ONE of the features of the first meeting of the Telegraphic Historical’ 
Society of North America, which was held ir Baltimore on May 1," says 
The Electrical Age, *“* was the placing of a bronze tablet on the site of the 
old station of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in Baltimore, to mark the 
place whence was sent the first official telegraph message, on May 24, 1844. 
Washington was the destination of the despatch. Such a mark will always 
be of interest to electrical people, and it will be a satisfaction to know 
definitely and positively just where the interesting event took place.’ 

ACCORDING to Zhe Medical Times, Dr. Burt G. Wilder believes it to be 
the province of the medical man “to improve .the human body in the di- 
rection of the elimination of that death-trap—the appendix vermiformis.” 
Four years ago he suggested that we should not only have children vac- 
cinated, but should have them ‘‘de-appendicized.’’ The only mammals 
near ourselves which are cursed with an appendix are the four anthropoid, 
tailless apes. 


THE Prince of Wales has formally presented to Sir Joseph Lister the 
Albert Medal of the Society of Arts for “the discovery and establishment 
of the antiseptic method of treating wounds and injuries, by which not only 
has the art of surgery been greatly promoted and human life saved in all 
parts of the world, but extensive industries have also been created for the 
supply of materials required for carrying the treatment into effect.” 

GUTTMANN proposes the erection of convenient stations for the thorough 
disinfection of physicians after they have visited an infectious case. The 
operation will take about fifteen minutes, when the doctor can go about his 
work, certain that he can not carry the disease to his fellows. 


ACCORDING to Der Techniker, April, the largest telephone cable is proba- 
bly that from 38th Street, New York, to Long Island; the outside diameter 
is 25 inches, length 15 miles, weight 21.5 tons. 


PROF. E. S. HOLDEN, director of the Lick Observatory, has been made a 


Commander of the Order of the Ernestine House of Saxony, in considera- 
tion of his services to science. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


DR. MARTINEAU AT NINETY YEARS. 


R. JAMES MARTINEAU, the eminent English philoso- 

pher, educator, and theologian, completed his ninetieth 

year on April 21, and the event was made notable with many ex- 

pressions of esteem and affection for the venerable teacher from 
distinguished men in Europe and America. 

Dr. Martineau’s life has been as fruitful as it has been long. 


He was born at Norwich, England, April 21, 1805. He was of 


Huguenot ancestry 
and his father was a 
stanch Presbyterian 
of the English, and 
not the Scotch, school. 
He was educated at 
Manchester College, 
studied for the minis- 
try, and became as- 
sistant pastor of the 
Eustace Street Pres- 
byterian Church of 
Dublin, in 1828. He 
rose to eminence rap- 
idly as a controversi- 
alist, a lecturer, a 
preacher, a writer, 
and a thinker. He 
served twenty-five 
years as pastor of the 
: a ie Hope Street Church 
: Rs in Liverpool, and for 
seventeen other years 
We he ministered to the 
By permission of The Christian Register. people of the Little 
Portland Street Chapel, in London. During these years he also 
held the chair of mental and moral philosophy at Manchester 
New College, and from 1869 to 1872 he was principal of that insti- 
tution. In various fields of thought and learning he soon became 
a recognized leader and a master. His books on theological and 
philosophic subjects have been epoch-making events; around 
some of them have raged the hottest and most prolonged contro- 
versies of modern times. Others of his works not on controversial 
questions, such as the series of volumes on “‘ Endeavors after the 
Christian Life,” have been a rich and unfailing source of the 
sweetest, most beautiful, and helpful thought for devout and 
meditative minds. Among his more famous works are his 
“Studies of Christianity” (1858) ; ‘Hours of Thought on Sacred 
Things” (1876) ; “Spinoza” (1882) ; “Types of Ethical Theology” 
(1882) ; “The Study of Religion ” (1884) ; and “ The Seat of Au- 
thority” (1890). The latter, tho written at the age of eighty-five, 
is considered one of his greatest works, and he has written several 
volumes since. Theologically Dr. Martineau is classed as a 
Unitarian, but he has followers in all schools of religious thought. 
On his eighty-third birthday he received a testimonial to his great 
service as a philosophical and religious teacher, signed by about 
seven hundred of the most distinguished scholars-of Europe and 
America without distinction of school or sect. In Zhe Christian 
Register (April 25) many pages are given up to brief tributes to 
Dr. Martineau from representative men of many religious schools, 
Jewish as well as Christian. All speak of the venerable preacher 
in terms of tenderness and affection. President Andrews of 
Brown University writes: 


“Dr. Martineau is, in many respects, one of the phenomena of 
our age. But in no respect is he more remarkable than in that 
prophetic endowment of his, while it has enabled him to foresee, 
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amid all the clouds with which Socialism has obscured the theo- 
logical sky, that there was light ahead for the Christian faith.” 


Dr. R. S. Storrs says: 


“I wish that I could say fairly and sympathetically what I 
deeply feel about one from whom I have often greatly dissented, 
but by whom I have been enriched and animated in thought and 
spirit for many years.” 


Rabbi Gottheil pays this tribute : 


“Iam not sufficiently acquainted with the writings of Dr. Mar- 
tineau to be entitled to pass an opinion on them. But as much 
as I do know of them proves that their author deserves the grati- 
tude of all who love soul liberty and desire pure religion and un- 
defiled to spread in the Earth.” 


Dr. Lyman Abbott mingles a bit of gentle criticism with his 
praise : 


“If he recognizes too little the importance and the authority of 
historical Christianity, it is because his own vision of present and 
spiritual Christianity is so clear and socertain. If as an-author 
he lacks in suggestiveness, it is because his literary ideals are so 
high and his literary finish so exquisite that he leaves nothing 
unsaid and nothing unthought of for his reader to say or to think.” 


Dr. Heber Newton speaking of Dr. Martineau’s sermons says :— 


“Above any others known to me, they lift my soul in that wor- 
ship which he rightly regards the supreme fruition of every true 
sermon. Surely, his last days on Earth are attended by ‘troops 
of friends’ who in spirit wait in reverence upon him.” 


Dr. J. M. Buckley writes as follows: 


“Dr. Martineau’s writings have always had a peculiar interest 
for me, owing to his extraordinarily interesting style and discrim- 
ination in the use of language as well as the freshness of his 
thought.” 


Prof. H. H. Barber, of Meadville Theological School, pays his 
tribute in a bit of graceful verse : 


“ Far on in late descending evening light, 
The sunny summits of great work behind, 
Before, the purpling shadows of still night 
And arching heavens with holy stars bedight, 
He stands, the tireless pilgrim of the mind, 
Searcher serene of spirit depth and height— 
Merlin and Galahad in the stainless fight 
For faith unshamed and freedom unconfined. 
Warrior and seer and scholar all in one, 
Thy crystal thought, in splendid phrase enshrined, 
Leads where truth’s pilgrims still rejoicing go, 
Lifts still the lives in which high tasks are done, 
And crowns thee victor at life’s setting sun, 
Master in things divine of them that know!” 





THE QUESTION OF SEMINARY CONTROL. 


© vs of the most important questions coming before the Gen- 

eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, which opened 
its sessions in Pittsburg, Pa., on May 6, is that of the control 
of Presbyterian theological seminaries. The proposition has been 
made by the General Assembly that the seminaries’ corporations 
shall transfer their property and charter rights to the control of 
the Presbyterian Church as it is represented in the General As- 
sembly. ‘Tnis should be done, it is contended, in order that the 
Church may feel assured at all times that the seminaries receiv- 
ing their support from Presbyterian sources are loyal to her doc- 
trine, polity, and interests. . Such a transfer, it isargued, is nec- 
essary to ensure harmony in all branches of the Church and the 
promotion of common interests. But the proposal of the Assem- 
bly has not met with favor in many quarters. It has been stoutly 
opposed all along by 7he Evangelist, The North and West, 
and other Presbyterian papers, and as strongly favored by such 
papers as 7he Presbyterian Banner and, The Mid-Continent. 
The chief grounds of the opposition are that the General Assem- 
bly exceeded its prerogative, in the first place, by making such a 
request; second, that the seminaries are perfectly competent to 
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manage their own affairs in the interests of the Church, and third, 
that the effect of such an assumption of ecclesiastical control as 
that proposed would be to retard progress and embarrass desira- 
ble freedom of thought and action. Referring to the writer of an 
article arguing in favor of the transfer, 7he Evangelist says: 


“He must show that a committee of the Assembly is a good 
thing to put in the place of a local Board, and that it better 
represents ‘the Church’ as ‘a committee’ than before; that a 
clique or faction in control of these sacred trusts would be ‘the 
Church ;’ and that, to speak very plainly, some one or two men 
very wise (in their own estimation) would not get into the saddle 
and pose and pass themselves off as the Presbyterian Church in 
these United States. For this is the inevitable result of the plan 
proposed. ‘The argument is weak; the scheme is fatuous; the 
good to result is wholly visionary and only supposable ; while the 
evil of such a centralized control is instant, continuous, and inev- 
itable.” 


The North and West expresses an opinion on the subject in 
the following paragraph : 


“Some suspicious folks think that because one seminary has 
broken over the traces, all minorities are to be deprived of all 
rights to teach for all time to come. That plan would have per- 
mitted the revisionists to capture Princeton. It might imperil 
the last stronghold of conservatism. Put not your dependence in 
law.” 


The Southern Presbyterian has this to say: 


“A General Assembly is not a permanent body, it never is 
composed of the same material, it never sits long enough to de- 
liberate any grave question thoroughly, and it would be a hazard- 
ous experiment for such a body to administer the affairs of per- 
manent institutions like theological seminaries. Local rights are 
very essential in the Presbyterian system of government.” 


In a minority report from the Assembly committee to which 
this question was originally referred, it was held that a better 
plan would be for the General Assembly to have the right to veto 
the appointment of professors. This would be a compromise 


which ought to be satisfactory, it is said, to both sides. 





BALFOUR AND HIS REVIEWERS. 


HE reviewers have begun upon Mr. Balfour’s new book 

(‘‘ Foundations of Belief”), and in this case the reviewers 

can not be described as Coleridge and Disraeli described them— 
“the men who have failed: in literature and art.” In 7he Nine- 
teenth Century, Mr. Balfour is reviewed by Dr. James Martineau, 
author of “The Seat of Authority in Religion,” the conclusions of 
which are in a measure challenged by Mr. Balfour in his most 
striking chapter; in 7he Contemporary Review, by Principal 
Fairbairn, of Oxford; and in 7he Fortnightly Review, by W. 
Wallace, professor of Moral Philosophy in Oxford. Mr. Huxley 
also began a review, but was interrupted by his present severe 
sickness. Both Martineau and Fairbairn begin by quoting Plato 
to the effect that philosophers must become rulers or rulers must 
become philosophers before we see the ideal state, and there isa 
general disposition to welcome Mr. Balfour’s incursions into the 
field of philosophy and theology. 
out stint. 
cized in various points. 


Also his style is praised with- 
The contents of the book, however, are severely criti- 


Principal Fairbairn expresses his ‘deep disappointment” in the 


book. He says: 


“Mr. Balfour here repeats and expands his older book [‘‘A De- 
fense of Philosophic Doubt,” 1879], developing and applying its 
principles. And we may at once say, the old book is the best 
introduction to the new, and is, indeed, necessary to its complete 
elucidation. The new work is distinguished by many admirable 
qualities, is at once lucid and subtle, brilliant and eloquent, al- 
ways grave, yet often lighted up with flashes of a nimble tho 
ironical humor, with a delicate yet elastic style, excellently suited 
to the deft and sinuous movement of the thought. If to be well 
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put were to be victoriously argued, this would indeed be a cogent 
book ; but I must frankly, even at the very outset, confess that to 
one reader at least it has been a deepdisappointment. ‘The early 
chapters awakened high hope; their form threw over one a 
sort of spell; but the spell slowly faded, and pleasure turned to 
pain as the underlying philosophy was seen to be shifting sand 
rather than solid rock, and what could its unstable weakness do 
but fracture the whole frail superstructure? The farther the 
reading proceeded, the less satisfactory the argument seemed. 
The criticism that had appeared so pleasantly potent at the be- 
ginning became sadly impotent at the middle, and mischievously 
inadequate or irrelevant at the end.” 

He characterizes the book, “so far as it relates to theology, 
properly so-called,” as ‘“‘an amateur’s book,” though the amateur 
is a brilliant one. The want of a positive philosophy is, the re- 
It is in 
destructive criticism that the author is seen at his best, especially 
in his attempt to show that “naturalism”—the attempt to solve 
the problems of being through science alone 
man as an ethical, esthetic, and rational being.” 


viewer thinks, fatal to the author’s theological purpose. 


is “insufficient to 





But his criticism 
Balfour 
himself, the reviewer thinks, “recognizes its thoroughly skepti- 


of scientific knowledge becomes a dangerous weapon. 


cal character, not only so far as empirical theory, but even so far 
as fundamental scientific ideas are concerned.” ‘His two books 
Principal Fair- 
bairn, indeed, compares Balfour to Hume, not altogether to the 
latter's disadvantage. 


are, indeed, models of mordant skepticism.” 


He says: 


“But Mr. Balfour, while more critical, is less positive than 
Hume. He may not be skeptical in his results, but he is so much 
so in his argumentative process as to leave us without any 
premises that can justify his conclusions. His book is the work 
of a man who has ‘always found it easier to satisfy himself of the 
insufficiency of Naturalism than of the absolute sufficiency of any’ 
other system of thought; and what he gives is cogent destructive 
criticism unredressed by any equally cogent constructive argu- 
ment. In other words, he vindicates his own principles by in- 
validating those of other people, but he does not explicate or 
justify the principles on which he builds his superstructure, or 
discover the basis on which they ultimately rest. There is 
no complaint that Mr. Balfour's criticism of empiricism is de- 
structive; the more thorough he can make it in this respect the 
more wholesome will it be. The objection is to its purely skep- 
tical character; it creates doubt, it does nothing more. It does 
not make the formation of belief more intelligible, the process of 
knowledge more conceivable, its results more real, or its conclu- 
sions more trustworthy. It involves all these things in deeper 
doubt; it turns the relation of mind to nature and of nature to 
mind into a hopeless maze, and creates suspicion as to the truth 
and reality of knowledge. And this cannot be done at one point 
of our intellectual being without affecting every other.” 


This charge of skepticism is the gravest one urged by Principal 
Fairbairn. He criticizes the book in many details, however, one 
of them being the author's use of the term “reason” as equivalent 
to mere ratiocination, another his failure to raise the question 
whether the “authority” which is held to cause belief “justifies 


the belief which it causes.’ 





Dr. Martineau is less severe in his judgment of Mr. Balfour’s 
book. 
judging it by standards that apply to a systematic and construc- 


He thinks that the reader is apt to do it an injustice by 


tive treatise rather than toa series of discursive “notes,” which 
Coming in the course of his digest of 


the book to Balfour’s comparison between “reason” and “author- 


is all it professes to be. 


ity” as causes of belief, Dr. Martineau says that he will not dis- 
pute Mr. Balfour's estimate when he assigns the greater part of 
our beliefs to “authority” rather than to “reason,” but he must 
avow his surprise at Mr. Balfour's satisfaction with such a condi- 


tion. Dr. Martineau then continues: 


“The ‘custom,’ whose authority Mr. Balfour prefers to the dic- 
tates of ‘reason,’ is the mere product of the social environment, 
arid has only local, social, and temporal ‘inevitableness’ and 
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‘universality.’ A belief that has no more to show for itself than 
such relative marks is as likely to be false as true. But when the 
‘inevitableness’ and ‘universality’ are unconditional, coextensive 
with the faculty of reason itself, and inherent in its constitution, 
they are genuine vouchers for the truth of the belief. If what 
we all have to think in virtue of our endowment with intellect 
cannot be depended on for validity—nay, must even be taken 
for false because we think it—our whole cognitive apparatus be- 
comes a fraud, and the only thing we can know is our doom of 
absolute ignorance. . . . If reason be taken with Mr. Balfour as 
equivalent to reasoning, or meditated belief, fazth will be its 
proper counterpart, as denoting zmmedzate belief. But I must 
refuse to tie up the intellect in its search for truth to the business 
of ratiocination, and to allow reason no partnership in a /azth 
that zs rational. The intuitive apprehension of first principles, 
which may legitimately be assumed as self-evident, is a surer 
sign of penetrating insight and clear judgment than dexterous 
weaving of dialectic proof. Nor is this larger interpretation of 
reason without sanction from Mr. Balfour. The moment his 
thought springs from the human to the Divine sphere, the ‘ petti- 
ness’ of the intellectual function disappears, and it becomes crea- 
tive and sublime. In the transcendent region it reigns supreme 
as the cause of causes: it organizes the cosmos, thinks out all 
truth into reality, invents the varieties of beauty, and evolves the 
gradation of spiritual good.” 


Speaking of Balfour's description of the division of the world 
of knowledge into two separate worlds, the natural world and the 
spiritual world, the laws of one revealed to us through science, 
those of the other revealed by “spiritual intuition, inspired wit- 
nesses, or divinely guided institutions,” and which two worlds “lie 
side by side, contiguous but not connected, like empires of differ- 
ent race and language,” Dr. Martineau says: 


“It would have been well if, before speaking contemptuously 
of ‘this patchwork scheme,’ Mr. Balfour had authenticated his 
description of it by citing some writer who upholds it. I do not 
remember ever, in the pages of any author of philosophical re- 
pute, coming across this strange partition of empires, between 
‘Causation’ and ‘God,’ and the antithesis renews a regret, often 
felt in reading his volume, that Mr. Balfour has not defined the 
meaning he attaches to the word ‘Cause.’ That he should have 
alighted upon ‘thousands of persons’ who believe that where 
‘Cause’ is ‘God’ is not, and where God is Cause is not, without 
reporting them to the Missionary, or at least to the Geographical 
Society, is surely a questionable reticence. What is Nature but 
the province of God's pledged and habitual causality? and what 
is Sfirzt but the province of His free causality responding to 
needs and affections of His free children ?—the very end for which 
Mr. Balfour insists on His ‘ preferential action.’ 

“The antithesis Natural and Revealed is indeed ambiguous as 
applied to religion, and needs some clearing up to become service- 
able. Does the word ‘ Natural’ mean ‘derived from the study of 
nature,’ and the word ‘Revealed,’ ‘derived from the witness of 
miracle’? Then the former will designate the knowledge or 
thought about God which may be inferred from the constitution 
and government of the perceptible world; and the latter, the 
trustful acceptance from the prophet accredited by miracle of the 
contents of his message, whatever they be. Cases will occur to 
every one of new convictions, and even entire converszons, 
brought about under such reported conditions. But how preca- 
rious become, with lapse of time, the presuppositions tacitly in- 
volved in this faith, must be plain on the slightest reflection. 
That He who has immediate access to all minds and hearts should 
keep silence there, and circuitously avail Himself of our stupid 
assumption that He was to be met with only in prodigies, is 
surely incredible. Can you suppose that in the very act of giving 
us the truth He would humor us in our falsehoods? The twofold 
implication, that nature is self-active and God's agency intrusive, 
is a childish misconception, which compels us to seek for a more 
tenable interpretation of the contrasted terms. ‘ 

“This we at once obtain, if, under the words ‘ Natural and Re- 
vealed,’ we look at the relation, not of the opposite fie/ds of 
phenomena studied, but of the opposite movements of thought in 
the minds that meet and find each other.” 


The review by Professor Wallace is for the most part quite in- 
volved and scholastic, and does not lend itself readily to quota- 
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To aconsiderable extent, it is a vindication of Rational- 
ism, Naturalism, and Transcendental Idealism from Mr. Balfour's 
criticism of them. 


tion. 


He has conjured up creatures of his own 
imagination, says Professor Wallace, and which have not now, 


if they ever had, any actual existence. “Naturalism and Ration- 


alism,” he says, ‘were probably never such angular and awkward 
‘misses’ a /a Frangaise as Mr. Balfour has chosen to depict them.” 
Says Professor Wallace : 


“The fact is, that Mr. Balfour probably inhabits a ‘ psychologi- 
cal climate,’ which incapacitates him from a fair survey of the 
problem before us. He is, in the first place, apt to pin his faith 
too lightly to names and generalities, to argue from types. He 
draws a plain portrait of a Rationalist, a Naturalistic person, an 
Idealist, in a few lines. But no such persons exist. ‘These titles 
represent, so to say, only one conspicuous point in which a faith 
or theory comes into conflict with others; but behind that point 
there is a whole living and breathing mind, a human totality. 
It is easy, but it serves no good and violates the proportions of 
truth, to set up these ‘bogies.’ They are made men of straw, 
and it is no great task to knock them down. So, too, with words 
like authority. To talk of authority, with absolutely no further 
explanation of what it zs than to'say it is a ‘non-rational cause,’ 
the ‘rival and opponent of reason,’ with the addition (entirely 
gratuitous) that it Aroduces loyalty, etc., is only to darken coun- 
sel. It is only too true that authority is a difficult, terribly diffi- 
cult problem for analysis. But when authority is set forward 
with all this claim to authority, it is well to know a little more 
definitely what authority is. It certainly is not a brickbat, 
though Mr. Balfour comes perilously near using it as such.” 


He finds that Mr. Balfour “is without the sense of historic pro- 
portions,” and that he rates the esthetic influence too lightly. 
The review concludes as follows: 


“With Mr. Balfour’s aim to lead back opinion from narrow 
grooves of specialism to a contemplation of the total interests of 
humanity and reality, few, perhaps, will fail to sympathize. 
Fewer, perhaps, will refuse respect to his courage, and admiration 
for his clear-cut and penetrative eloquence. Even a sharp blow 
against Sansloy and Sansfoy is far from amiss in these days when 
the gentle Una is sometimes unfairly beset. But it is a pity that 
some recognition of the inner aims of Rationalism and Natural 
ism is not vouchsafed. And when Mr. Balfour tells us that ‘We 
search out God with eyes grown old in studing Nature, with 
minds fatigued by centuries of metaphysics, and imaginations 
glutted with material infinities,’ one is ready, in the style of a 
bygone age, to say ‘Fudge!’ to this cant of ancient orthodoxy. 
If God is hard to see for the modern world, it is neither science 
nor metaphysics which provides the veil or the fog. Other 
‘causes’ generate practical atheism, and we have no need to seek 
for ‘reasons.’ The cares of worldliness and the race for riches 
are what make the heaven brass and iron. It is they that be 
numb the will to believe.” 





RELIGIOUS BREVITIES. 


THE Christian outlook is always hopeful, Christianity is conquering be- 
cause it is divinely alive. Itis the thought of Christ steadily growing into 
form by the power of Christ. Itis Christ in human hearts, creating ideals 
and institutions. It conquers error by light, selfishness by love, despai! 
by faith, the native downward tendency of human nature by an infinitely 
mightier upward tendency resulting from the incarnation.—Nor/hern 
Christian Advocate. 


PROSPERITY is not incompatible with piety. Wealth is not, as some 
theorists would have us believe, the birthplace and nursery of all manne! 
of iniquity and unrighteousness. The experience of men among men, as 
voiced in the language of the social science of to-day, proves poverty an 
even greater breeder of vice, crime, and depravity than riches.—Un/ed 
Presbyterian. 


IT is as true to-day as ever that the kingdom of God does not come with 
observation. The enrolment of a large membership is not an unquestion 
able proof of large spiritual forcefulness in a church. The attracting o! 
large congregations is not always a sure sign of spiritual power in th 
preacher.—Herald and Presbyter. 


FAITH istrust. To believe in Christ isto trust in him. ‘There is nothing 
more simple in the world than the childlike Christian, trusting in his lov- 
ing Savior. There is nothing mysterious about it. It is the child trusting 
his mother, the client trusting his lawyer, the patient trusting his phys'- 
cian.— 7he Midland. 
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WHY CHRIST WAS CRUCIFIED. 


T was not for his religious teachings but for his alleged polit- 
ical agitation that Christ suffered death on the Cross at the 
hands of the Romans. Such is the contention of a prominent 
Jewish Rabbi in Germany in a new book entitled “Jesus of 
Nazareth.” Dr. Hamburger, the author, is ‘“ Oberlandes-Rab- 
that is to say, he holds rank under the Prussian Govern- 


, 


biner ;’ 
ment somewhat similar to that of a bishop. This Jewish theo- 
logian denies that Christ fell a victim to his opposition to the 
religious doctrine of the priesthood of his times. Christ, he 
thinks, was crucified, like others before and after him, because 
Caiaphas regarded him as a political agitator only, and likely to 
lead the discontented masses in open rebellion against their 
Once in the hands of the Romans, the hfe of 


Jesus could not be saved any more than that of the “ Messiahs” 


Roman masters. 


Judas and Theudas, who were executed shortly before Christ 
(Acts v. 36, 37). That the people of Jerusalem received Jesus 
with joy, was sufficient to rouse the Romans, who were wont to 
crucify the Jews by hundreds and thousands if they removed the 
A review of the book 


Speaking of the blasphemy which 


votive tablets and statues of the emperors. 
appears in the Vatzon, Berlin. 
Christ is said to have committed—from a Jewish point of view— 
according to St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, the author 
says: 


“It would have been impossible to sentence the Christ to death 
on such grounds. According to Talmudic law, the only blas- 
phemy punishable by death consisted in uttering Jehovah's name 
with an accompaniment of curses, z.e., cursing the Almighty 
(Mishner Sanhedrin vii. 5). But Jesus is not accused of having 
done this. If Jesus called himself God, and this was misunder- 
stood, he nevertheless could not be punished for it, as the mortal 
nature of all men is so evident that it is not necessary to find 
punishment for one who calls himself Divine (Sanhedrin S. 61 
b). Besides, Christ recites the Jewish articles of faith, recognizes 
God as his God and the God of his ancestors, and this alone 
should have been sufficient to free him from the accusation of 
having called himself God or God's Son in an anti-Jewish sense 
(Mark xii. 29, 30). The charge of blasphemy could not possibly 
be proved against him, and the traditional account of his trial 
does not agree with the requirements of the Talmudic Code. A 
charge of blasphemy could only be preferred before a full con- 
clave of the Sanhedrin, which numbered seventy-two members 
and formed the highest court in all secular and religious disputes 
(Gemara Sanhedrin S. 61 b). The case could only be heard in 
the Temple and in the day-time (152; Rashi Sanhedrin S. 41 a), 
could only lead to a conviction and sentence on the following 
day (Mishna Sanhedrin iv. 1.; Gemara Sanhedrin 32), and the 
verdict could not be published before three more days had 
passed, to allow time for the defense. But even if the sin of 
blasphemy had been committed, no sentence could be pronounced, 
and, more than that, no charge could be preferred against the 
accused unless the witnesses deposed under oath that the accused 
persisted in his blasphemy after having been warned three times. 
The Jews extended this last clause to all other capital crimes, 
and this led to a practical exclusion of death sentences, especially 
as the sentence had to be executed by the witnesses. In conclu- 
sion it must be mentioned that nobody could be sentenced upon 
his own assertions, as the Jewish law allowed for suicidal inten- 
tions and melancholia (Maimonides Sanhedrin xviii. 6). All the 
requirements of the case as cited here are wanting in the Evan- 
gelical accounts. The account given in the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew therefore clashes with all Jewish law as well as with 
the Gospel of St. John, which declares that Caiaphas demanded 
the death of Christ, not because he deserved death, but because 
a prophecy had to be fulfilled. Nor could the account given in 
the Gospels come from persons who were present, if a proper, 
legal Jewish proceeding took place, as is claimed in the Gospels. 
The judges did not sit in open court in determining upon such 
cases of blasphemy, being desirous to prevent a public repetition 
of that blasphemy. ‘The accused had to make his statements 
before the lawyers, ere he was confronted with the tribunal 
(Tosephta Sanhedrin x. 11). 
“How difficult it was to obtain even a much lighter punish- 
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ment for dissenting opinions on the subject of religion is shown 
in Acts v. 34-40, where Rabbi Gamaliel defends the followers of 
Christ. This liberality was not unusual or exceptional ; it only 
agreed with the perfect freedom of speech and freedom to teach 
guaranteed by the Talmud. Dissenting preachers were too com- 
mon to excite much remark. It was only when Jesus acted 
against the rules laid down by the Sanhedrin that he could be 
punished; as long as he only accused it of neglect of duty, he 
went free. Cause against him was found in his driving the 
traders and money-changers from the Temple.”— 7rans/ated for 
THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


PROFESSOR JAMES D. DANA’S VIEW OF 
EVOLUTION. 
EV. JOHN G. HALL has forwarded to 7he New York 
Observer, for publication, a letter which he received a 
few years ago from the late Prof. James D. Dana. This letter, 
while attesting Professor Dana’s modified adhesion to the theory 
of human “evolution,” yet also certifies his firmer adhesion to the 


Christian faith. The letter is as follows: 


“New Haven, Cr., March 3, 1889. 
“Rev. John G. Hall. 

““My Dear Sir :—The views I have been led to hold on Evolu- 
tion are stated in my Geology, both the Manual and the Text 
Book, at the close of the section on Historical Geology. While 
admitting the derivation of man from an inferior species, I believe 
that there was a Divine creative act at the origin of man; that 
the event was as truly a creation as if it had been from Earth or 
inorganic matter to man. i find nothing in the belief to impair 
or disturb my religious faith: that is, my faith in Christ as the 
source of all hope for time and for eternity. The new doctrines 
of science have a tendency to spread infidelity. But it is because 
the ideas are new and their true bearing is not understood. ‘The 
wave is already on the decline, and it is beginning to be seen 
more clearly than ever that science can have nothing to say on 
moral or spiritual questions; that it fulfils its highest purpose in 
manifesting more and more the glory of God. 

“Very truly yours, 
“James D. Dana.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


OUR Jewish citizens of the presumably “ wealthy” kind spend more for 
clubs than other classes, and more of their young men belong to these ex- 
travagant institutions, at a loss to charity and the synagog. The average 
Christian club member supports other causes as well; but, asarule, if a 
Jew under thirty-five belongs to a club he has no inclination for any 
other expenditure, and he quickly becomes estranged from worship and 
benefactions. In fact, the clubs have combined to make many Jews irreli- 
gious who would otherwise have done good service in temple and societies. 
Between the irreverence of the time, the fashion of attending Sunday lec- 
tures, and the inconoclasm as to things sacrea or biblical that prevails in 
Jewish clubs, it is no wonder that our young men have so little interest in 
Jewish movements, religious or charitable.— 7he Jewish Messenger. 


A LARGE number of pastors and business men of Chicago united in ten- 
dering a banquet to the editors of 7he /nferior on the occasion of the re- 
cent twenty-fifth anniversary of that paper. Among those who made con- 
gratulatory addresses were Rev. Dr. J. S. Cantwell, editor of 7he 
Universalist, and Rev. Dr. Simeon Gilbert, formerly editor of 7he Advance. 


The Lutheran World says: ‘That was a neat and significant act of Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, of 7he New York 7ribune, when, after a visit to the United 
Presbyterian Mission in Egypt, he left a check for five hundred dollars as 
his contribution to the good work. Mr. Reid must have faith in foreign 
missions, and his mother’s training must adhere to him effectually.” 


The Southwestern Presbyterian asks our people who are anxious to unite 
with the Southrons if they have really readiness 
cal deliverances and a purpose... 
from all similar deliverances.”’ 
and West. 


“to foreswear past politi- 
to abstain scrupulously in the future 
That is the question on our side.—North 


The Northwestern Christian Advocaze is publishing a series of articles de- 
voted to the discussion of social problems in Chicago. The first was on 
‘*Chicago’s Moral Jungle,” giving some startling facts and statistics con- 
cerning the foreign-born population of that city, reinforced with a ward 
map. 


MANY of the daily papers throughout the country are now publishing 
notes on the International Sunday-School Lessons in their Saturday edi- 
tions. These notes are furnished by Rev. Dr. Gilbert, of the American 
Bible Knowledge Extension Society, of Washington, D. C 


The Congregationalist has an Oriental party traveling abroad under the 
leadership of its editor-in-chief, Rev. Dr. Dunning. ‘The readers of the 


paper are reaping some of the benefits of the excursion in Dr. Dunning’s 
** Letters from the Orient. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


AIM OF THE GERMAN AGRARIANS. 


HE era of a common brotherhood of all mankind seems fur- 
ther from realization than ever. Monarchs have ceased to 
antagonize each other to the extent of requiring their subjects 
to lose their lives on the battlefield, but national rivalry is on 
the increase. It is wrong to suppose that only America has a 
large party which aims at preservation of the country’s ad- 
vantages for the benefit of its inhabitants. The cry of ‘“ America 
for the Americans” is matched everywhere as by the cries “ Eng- 
land for the English,” ‘Japan for the Japanese,” ‘Germany for 
the Germans.” With regard to the last-named country serious 
difficulties may be anticipated if the Agrarians succeed in ex- 
cluding American produce in order to fill the German farmer’s 
purse. The Handelsb/ad, Amsterdam, in a lengthy article, sets 
forth the danger which threatens German workmen if the Agra- 
rians succeed in excluding our grain. It says: 


“In all such questions the commercial treaties with Russia, 
Austria, and Rumania form an important point, for the Emperor 
has made up his mind to stand loyally by these treaties. The 
Agrarians, however, hope to obtain the consent of these States. 
With regard to Austria-Hungary this is quite possible. That 
country sends her grain to Germany down the rivers or by rail. 
With Russia and Rumania the case is different. Russia sends 
much grain down the Vistula and the Memel, but much, also, is 
shipped to German ports from Archangel, St. Petersburg, Odessa, 
and Taganrog; and Rumania sends her breadstuffs almost exclu- 
sively by way of the ports of Golatz and Braila. Besides, the 
measure would be entirely useless. If rye, oats, and barley are 
imported from the just-named countries at the present rate of 
duties, these countries could easily supply the deficiency occa- 
sioned if transatlantic grain were excluded. The same would 
probably apply to wheat and Indian corn. It must also be re- 
membered that Holland and Belgium could easily send their own 
grain into Germany, and import what they need for home con- 
sumption from America.” 


Germany would therefore only succeed in diverting the ship- 
ping of grain to ports outside of her territory, and Belgian and 
Dutch agents would take the place of American and Australian 
dealers. Will the United States, Canada, and Australia take this 
in good part? Under the most-favored-nation clause these coun- 
tries have equal rights with all others. Will the treaties be re- 
vised? The writer continues: 


“The real aim of the Agrarians is to close the market against 
transoceanic imports of grain, thus rendering German grain 
more expensive. If they succeed—if, for instance, American 
grain imported along the Rhine is taxed higher than Russian 
grain coming down the Vistula—then the United States will im- 
mediately answer by a tariff war, and Germany would lose her 
best customer without gaining the end sought by the Agrarians. 

. . The Americans are known to act regardless of consequences. 
Every party in the United States will combat a reduction of cus- 
toms duties, and especially the Republicans who will obtain a 
majority next Autumn, and McKinley is likely to succeed Cleve- 
land as President. If the duty upon German goods is raised 
specially. German exportation will be crushed. The United 
States can import sugar, knitted goods, clothing, leather, paints, 
etc., just as well from other countries, but Germany cannot get 
along without American cotton and American tobacco. In 1892 
Germany exported to the United States goods valued at 346,000, - 
ooo marks ($86,500,000). Taking the average earnings of the 
workmen at 1,000 marks ($250) per year, the loss of American 
trade would rob 346,000 workingmen of their bread—a million and 
a half of people if we include their families. And all this only 
that bread should be made more expensive. Now and then we 
hear of a European Customs Union, but even this would not weigh 
against the loss of American customers. On the other hand the 
Republicans in the United States aim at what Europe fears most, 
a Pan-American Customs Union. They want to make the import 
of European goods impossible on the whole of their vast conti- 
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nent. Argentina and other South American States prefer to deal 
with Europe, but if Europe closes her ports against American 
produce, the American Union may become an accomplished fact 
before the European Union. England will not join the other 
European countries; she will seek to form a Union with her own 
colonies, and the rest of Europe, especially Germany, will be the 
greatest sufferers.” 


THE OLD AND THE NEW SPEAKER OF THE 
BRITISH COMMONS. 


R. A. W. PEEL, for eleven years Speaker of the British 
House of Commons, has resigned that position, and Mr. 
William C. Gully was elected in his stead. The general impres- 
sion is that Mr. Gully will not be able to hoid his position if the 
Conservatives come into power. Many papers add veiled threats 
to their congratulations of the new Speaker. Zhe Morning Post, 
London, says: 

“The impartial and satisfactory performance of his onerous 
functions will be fully acknowledged, but he must not expect 
that any failure on his part to win the confidence and esteem of a 
House predisposed to assist him will be overlooked when the 
Commons of England are again called on to choose their Speaker.” 


Which would seem to indicate that the Tories are prepared to 
make Mr. Gully’s position anything but a sinecure, altho Zhe 
Westminster Gazette says that “before the end of the session he 
may be hailed as a great Speaker, and all ideas of superseding 
him by any one else be dismissed as irreverent even by the Tory 
Party.” 

The outgoing Speaker has been granted a pension of £ 4,000 
a year, and will be elevated to the peerage. The latter act does 
not excite much comment, but the proposal of the pension led 
Mr. Keir Hardie, the labor leader, to make a protest. He 
thought it shameful that £4,000 a year should be given to Mr. 
Peel, while nothing was being done for the aged poor, and pro 
posed to reduce the ex-Speaker’s pension to £1,000. He did not 
find any support, but the Socialist Press loudly applauds his 
action. /wstzce, London, says: 


“Hardie did well to draw a compromise between the monstrous 
proposition to pension off in this extravagant manner a mere 
plutocratic loafer like Peel, and the abortive report of the Com- 
mission on the relief of the aged poor. We can only regret that 
Hardie did not couch his amendment in stronger terms, and that 
he contented himself with merely entering a protest against this 
scandalously lavish waste of public money on an individual who 
has already been vastly overpaid for any services he may be sup- 
posed to have rendered. But where were all the ‘Labor’ mem- 
bers?. Where were all the mouthing young cubs of Radicalism, 
who gabble so volubly about economy on occasion, that not one 
of them was found even to second Hardie’s motion? They would 
have been loud enough in their denunciation of any expenditure 
for any public purpose that was likely to benefit the workers.” 


The Morning Advertiser, London, thinks that Mr. Hardie’s 
“clap-trap about old-age pensions” was quite irrelevant to the 
matter in hand, as Mr. Peel has fully earned his pension. 


“We are not accustomed in this country to deal niggardly with 
our public servants [continues the paper]. We do not agree with 
the theory of a well-known labor member, who, possibly arguing 
from his own experience, declared that no man's brains were 
worth more than £500 a year to the country. In the same way 
probably no one except Mr. Labouchere has anything to say 
against the ennobling of the ex-Speaker by the grant of a vis- 
countcy. Apart from considerations of ordinary gratitude, it is 
desirable that a man of such knowledge of affairs should not be 
altogether lost to Parliamentary life. This is one of the uses of 
the House of Lords.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette, London, makes fun of the fact that 
the same Ministry which is going to denounce the House of Lords 
as obsolete, obstructive, and objectionable asks Her Majesty to 


make Mr. Peel a member of that House as a special mark of 
favor. 
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DE BLOWITZ AND THE FRENCH PRESS. 


HE Press Association of Paris has demanded from the cor- 

respondent of Zhe London Times proofs of his assertion 
that the French Press can be bought by any foreign Government 
to further its own purposes. M. de Blowitz has so far failed to 
produce these proofs, and the Association, to quote its own words, 
The Journal, 
Paris, regards the Association as incompetent to judge de Blowitz. 
The /utransigeant, Paris, leads the papers that demand that 
The Times correspondent should be expelled from the Legion of 
Honor, as he has shown himself unworthy of the distinction con- 


“leaves him to the tribunal of public opinion.” 


ferred upon him asanaturalized Frenchman. The French papers 
are all very bitter against M. de Blowitz, who, as correspondent 
of one of the greatest papers in the world, occupies a position of 
The Frankfurter Zettung, Frankfort> be- 
lieves that this remarkable man will yet continue to attract much 
attention, and furnishes the following particulars about him: 


some distinction. 


“The name de Blowitz would naturally lead to the assumption 
that Zhe Times correspondent is of noble birth, and M. de 
Blowitz wishes that people should think so. But his real name is 
Oppert; his father was a tradesman in Bohemia, and Antisem- 
ites lay particular stress upon the fact that he was a Jew. He 
hails from (de) Blowitz. When the genial Laurence Oliphant 
gave up Zhe Times correspondence, Oppert-Blowitz, who had 
been assisting him, obtained the position, especially as the French 
statesmen were quite willing to give some information to a natu- 
ralized Frenchman. He is undoubtedly a very bright man, and 
as he is in addition possessed of a large amount of ‘cheek,’ many 
doors closed to other foreign correspondents, and even to honest 
and deserving Frenchmen, were open to him. He praised the 
mighty, and relentlessly criticized them when they fell. If the 
French complained about his partiality for England, he tried to 
satisfy them by furious attacks against Germany. ‘The evidently 
friendly tone lately adopted by a section of the French Press 
toward Germany was therefore displeasing to him.” 


The German Press has also something to say about M. de 
Blowitz’s statement that the German Embassy makes use of the 


Parisian Press foritsown purpose. The 7aged/att, Berlin, says: 


“If it is really true that Graf Miinster has distributed money 
among the Parisian papers, he ought to be recalled for wasting 
the tax-payers’ substance. The only paper which has always 
advocated peace is the Journal des Débats, and the only writers 
of consequence who advised the French to take advantage of the 
peace to know their neighbors better are Jules Simon and Ana- 
tole Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Does M. Blowitz re- 
gard these as con- 
verted by Graf Miin- 
ster’s big purse? 
What reason could 
Germany have to pur- 
chase the good-will of 
French journalists? 
Does she intend to 
place a loan in Paris, 
or to form an alliance 
with France? Or does 
he think our ambas- 
sador so little diplo- 
matic as to believe 
that a few francs dis- 
tributed among Paris- 
ian journalists could 
change the hatred of 
France into love? If 
de Blowitz has proofs, 
our money has cer- 
tainly been wasted.” 


The Kladdera- 
datsch, Berlin, pro- 
fesses to be full of ad- 
miration for Mr. Op- 








THE ONLY ANSWER THAT SHOULD BE GIVEN TO 
THE INSULTS OF THE REPTILE. 
—The Silhouette, Paris. 
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pert of Blowitz’s discernment, which leads him to place implicit 
faith in the patience of the Germans, and therefore to contemplate 
going to Berlin, in order to enlighten John Bull with regard to 
the character of the German Press. 


Lots of German publica- 
tions, says this paper, are in the market, waiting to be bribed. 
We quote: 


“ee 


1. The Vosszsche is willing to paint the condition of Turkish 
affairs in rosy colors, if the Sultan will send a pound of coffee per 
week. 2. The Areuz-Zettung will support the Pope if its staff 
is allowed to don the garb of the Jesuits. 3. The Deutsche 
Wochenblatt and the Tages Zettung will break a lance in the 
interest of bimetalism if the American silver barons will reward 
the editors with gold. 7. The scientists of the A/adderadatsch 
are ready to drink the health of the French President if he sends 
them one hundred bottles of champagne.” 


The Nieuws van den Dag, Amsterdam, says it is foolish to 
deny that a large portion of the Parisian Press is corrupt, and 
thinks the honest papers have missed a good chance to break 
openly with their tainted contemporaries. The accusation that 
foreign governments subsidize French papers has not been re- 
futed. 

The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, says: 

“The French readers show little sympathy inthe matter. They 
feel that something more is needed to clear the name of the 
French Press than a refutation of a badly formed accusation of 
this kind. The incident is, however, likely to affect the standing 
of Zhe Times as regards its foreign correspondence. People will 
watch M. de Blowitz’s news more closely and critically. He has 
accused the whole French Press of corruption, and has even 
acknowledged that corruption is legitimate. When next he sur- 
prises us with some of those reports peculiar to him, the public 
will naturally ask: ‘Who is behind it all ?’” 


THE NICARAGUA AFFAIR. 


HE action of the British Government in the Nicaragua affair 

has had the effect desired by England. Salvador has come 
to the assistance of her sister republic, and England will receive 
the indemnity of $75.000 claimed for her subjects. The trouble 
began about a year ago, when Clarence, the semi-independent 
chief of the Mosquito Indians, resisted Nicaraguan authority. He 
was said to have been assisted by English and American residents, 
especially Mr. Hatch, the British Consul, who was arrested with 
some compatriots by the Nicaraguans. Forthis England claimed 
an indemnity, a demand strongly resisted by the little republic, 
whose people and government imagined that the United States 
would resent all interference with American States on the part of 
European Powers. The Nicaraguans believed that they were 
entitled to the protection of the United States under the terms of 
the celebrated Monroe doctrine, but their hopes were not realized. 
On the whole the subject has excited little attention in England, 
where the importance of the Central and South American repub- 
That 

The 


lics as political Powers is rather under- than overrated. 
the United States would really interfere was not expected. 
St. James's Gazette, London, says: 


“We are afraid some of the New York journalists will have a 
bad quarter of an hour when they hear this, and will shriek 
wildly about the Monroe doctrine. But the American Govern- 
ment is wiser than its amateur advisers, and tho it has sent a 
cruiser to Corinto, that cruiser is only there to see the fun. 
Great Britain can settle her little difficulties with Nicaragua with- 
out the assistance of any other Power.” 


Colonial papers and papers representing Colonial interests are 
better informed with regard to actual influence of newspaper 
articles than even the Press in England. 7he South American 
Journal, London, says: 

“What hope the South Americans may have indulged in that 
they might find safety under the shadow of the Monroe doctrine 
must by this time have disappeared for good, for it is clear that 
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the State Department at Washington does not see its way to back 
them in disregarding their obligations. If Nicaragua is to exer- 
cise the privileges of an independent nation, she must be content 
to accept the responsibilities of that position. The United States 
is, of course, very powerful, but its Government and people can 
not assume the grave consequences of possible war with Great 
Britain, or any other European country, for other than weighty 
and commensurate motives. The Americans are not going to 
spend both blood and treasure without a tangible compensation 
of some sort.” 


The Star and Herald, Panama, thinks that Nicaragua was 
very wise not to give John Bull and his Lion a pretext to par- 
tially devour her, and believes that the whole affair will subside 
now. The Monetary Times, Canada, lays the blame of Nic- 
aragua’s’ conduct upon the attitude of individual Americans 
rather than the Washington Government. It says: 


“Nicaragua resisted payment, in the vague hope of being sus- 
tained by the Washington Government. All through the trouble, 
the United States appears to have acted in a spirit of perfect fair- 
ness; and if misled at all, the Nicaraguans must have given 
themselves over to the indiscreet guidance of some individual 
Americans. Something of this kind must have occurred, if we 
are to believe the complaint said to have been uttered by a Nic- 
araguan official high in rank, that the Americans had first led 
them on and then deserted them. The Monroe doctrine does not 
deny the right cf a sovereign power to demand and enforce repa- 
ration from another nation for an affront. When Nicaragua re- 
fused to pay, there was nothing for it but for Great Britain tosend 
a few war-vessels and take possession of the port of Corinto.” 





A FRENCHMAN’S VIEW OF OUR WOMEN. 


MONG the many descriptions of our country, our customs, 
and our people which fill foreign periodicals, none is written 
in a spirit of more fairness than an article on “Woman in the 
United States,” by Th. Bentzon, which recently appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris. The writer evidently does not 
so much aim to publish his own criticism of American institutions 
as to place these before his readers as they really are. His arti- 
cle, which covers thirty-five pages, deals with the American 
woman as temperance agitator, female suffragist, official, teacher, 
etc., and he sees our women to a great extent as we see them 
ourselves, altho he does not always admire them. 


“Two great movements [says the writer] owe their importance 
almost entirely to the energy of the American woman: Prohibi- 
tion and Female Suffrage. Prohibition has settled down intoa 
systematic crusade against all use of spirituous liquor. That the 
movement is not without justification cannot be denied by any 
one acquainted with the amount of drunkenness in the States. 

“The efficacy of the methods employed by such agitators as 
Miss Frances Willard may be doubted; they are too fanatical, 
and deny that temperance is anything but abstinence. But the 
cause has now subsided into calmer methods, and here it is again 
a woman who leads. Mrs. Mary Hunt, for the sake of her own 
sons, studied the effects of alcohol upon the system. Convinced 
that drunkenness could only be combated successfully if the 
people knew the ravages which alcoho] commits upon the system, 
she suceeded in bringing about the formation of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, an organization which has done 
much to convert the clergy, the medical profession, professors, 
and philanthropists to the cause. The lines followed may be 
understood best by the fact that books suitable for all ages are 
published to advance Prohibition, from the ‘Child’s Health 
Primer’ to Steele’s ‘Hygienic Physiology.’ Many States en- 
force instruction in temperance principles in their public schools, 
and soon every young American will know the pernicious 
effects of stimulants and narcotics. It will be seen that the rigor 
of Prohibition laws is proportionate to the extent of the evil.” 


While thus willing to acknowledge the justification of the tem- 
perance movement, the writer does not think that the female suf- 
frage movement is based upon equally good grounds. He says: 


“How could the position of the American woman be rendered 
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stronger than it already is? As a girl she is predominant, she 
is a queen with all the liberties which are not always granted to 
queens. Marrying as she pleases, without control, without any 
influences brought to bear against her, she becomes the spoiled 
darling of a man who works without relaxation to realize her 
fancies; at least, in the majority of cases. Should it be other- 
wise, she has recourse to a divorce, which can be had without 
greater difficulties than a little trip into another State. . . . And 
while it is easy to obtain a divorce, it is nevertheless not impossi- 
ble to obtain the solid advantages of marriage without legitimate 
ceremonies, as the law, if not the world, considers as spouses any 
two lovers who have lived together as man and wife for some 
years, especially if there is an issue. If she wishes to emancipate 
herself from love and marriage altogether she finds every calling 
open to her.” 


The only women who, in the opinion of M. Bentzon, are treated 
badly in the United States are those belonging to the theatrical 
profession. He cites at length the case of a noted actress, who, 
during a long journey, found herself avoided by every one, altho 
undoubtedly a charming woman, if not of an unblemished repu- 
tation. The women of the demz-monde, therefore, should be 
found among those who demand the suffrage. But quite the 
contrary—the female suffragists are mostly found among the 
most straitlaced of women. 

Much attention is given by the writer to the political woman. 
The female lobbyist appears to him quite an unnecessary person. 
He professes not to understand why the blind chaplain at the 
Capitol is required to ask the Almighty’s blessing upon the work 
of the House, while everything is settled in a corrupt manner 
behind the scenes. The official woman deserves greater respect, 
especially the agents of the Female Labor Department, whose 
business it is to see that women and children are not overworked. 
And how great is the importance of women as educators in the 
States! The work they have done in schools could hardly be 
overrated. M. Bentzon is specially enthusiastic over the Indian 
school at Carlisle. But his greatest praise is bestowed upon our 
women as nurses. Such institutions as the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital in Baltimore he commends. The writer, in conclusion, 
draws attention to the marked difference between Southern and 
Northern women. To him the woman on the Southern side of 
Mason and Dixon’s line appears much more sympathetic than her 
Northern sister. He says: 


“Character, custom, and tradition can not be changed by a 
stroke of the pen, like frontiers. It cannot be denied that the 
study of Northern women is more interesting than that of their 
Southern sisters, because they differ so much from our women 
It is only in the North that female agitation forms a social prob- 
lem. The Southern women ridicule it, not without a little malice, 
and preserve an attitude more in keeping with that of the French, 
if not as girls, at least as wives and mothers. They live for their 
husbands, their children, their homes; but under trying circum- 
stances, as during the War of Secession, they are all suddenly 
transformed into heroines.” 





WHAT A WARRIOR SHOULD BE. 


_, OREIGN rulers are wont to issue rules and regulations for 
the conduct of their troops. The Pester Lloyd, Buda 
pest, publishes the first authentic translation into a European 
language of the Japanese Articles of War formulated since the 
feudal system was abolished and the Imperial army was formed. 
The Mikado reminds his soldiers that they owe strict obedience 
to him and his dynasty. He then prescribes the following rule: 
for their behavior, accompanied by explanations which are usu 
ally omitted in the Articles of War of other armies: 


“ 


1. Loyalty is the first and foremost duty of the warrior 
Those who live within my realm must be ready at all times t: 
make sacrifices for the common Fatherland, the soldiers mor 
than any others, else they are useless. Warriors must be hard 
ened, or they are no better than so many dolls, whatever thei! 
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knowledge of the arts and sciences may be. 
the army together, its members are no better than a flock of 
crows gathered from different directions, even if the men appear 


Unless loyalty binds 


in good order. The State can only be defended and its authority 
can only be upheld by the army. | It should be remembered that 
the loyalty of the citizens must stand uninfluenced by public opin- 
ion. Loyalty should weigh as heavy as a mountain, death as 
light as a feather, else loyalty will suffer and misfortunes will 
ensue. 

“2. Warriors must be well-behaved. 
and subordinate. 

‘“*3, Bravery is necessary to a warrior. But he who is really 
brave will always be gentle in his dealings with others. Remem- 
ber this: He whose bravery leads him to act brutally will be hated 
like a wild beast! 

““4, Warriors must be honest. 

“s. Warriors must lead simple lives. The man who is unwill- 
ing to do this will quickly become effeminate; will become dis- 
sipated and prodigal, and at last avaricious. He will become 
despicable, and his bravery goes for naught; for the world will 
desise him. Effeminacy, want of simplicity—that is a misfortune 
toanarmy. Where this evil spreads, chivalry vanishes. 

“These five articles should always be remembered by the war- 
riors. What they contain is the true spirit necessary to make a 
warrior worthy of his calling. The man who is wanting in this 
spirit is worthless, whatever his manner and speech. He who 
has this spirit can accomplish everything. Nor are these articles 
difficult to follow. They embody the duties of public morality, 
the laws of nature, and of our lives as human beings. If you, 
my soldiers, obey them, not only I, but every citizen, will be 
pleased with you.” 


They should be obedient 


THE SWEDISH-NORWEGIAN CONFLICT. 


RECENT despatch from Stockholm announces that the 

Swedish Parliament has decided to give notice of the ter- 
mination of the commercial treaty between Norway and Sweden. 
This marks an acute stage in the relation of the Scandinavian 
kingdoms. The treaty has always been considered as more ad- 
vantageous’ to Norway than to Sweden, and the latter country 
now wishes to retaliate upon the Northern State for its demands 
of greater independence. One of the leading spirits of the inde- 
pendence movement is the poet Bjérnsterne Bjérnson. He is, 
indeed, regarded as a possible candidate for presidential honors 
in the Norwegian Republic which would be formed upon the 
secession of that country. Bjérnson writes to the Neue Freie 
Presse, Vienna, to explain why Norway is dissatisfied with the 
union. He says: 

“The difference between the two countries is so great that it is 
almost impossible for them to remain united. Sweden is aristo- 
cratic, Norway democratic. Sweden has an old, powerful nobil- 
ity. many great landowners, and a strong bureaucracy. Norway 
has none of these; the Norwegians are small farmers, tilling 
their own soil, or sailors and fishermen. Sweden is for protec- 
tion, Norway for free-trade. In Sweden the Church is all- 
powerful, education is in the hands of the Lutheran clergy, and 
the administration of justice is incompatible with modern ideas. 
In Norway the Storthing does everything in its power to improve 
education and judicial administration. The union is entirely 
personal—they have the same king, but nothing else binds them 
together. Until now Norway has allowed Sweden to represent 
her abroad, but her influence in foreign affairs is inadequate. 
Sweden fears that perfect equality would cause her own people to 
wish for reform, and therefore seeks to retain her supremacy. 
Until now she has succeeded in this, but to-day Norway claims 
her constitutional right to appoint separate diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives. Her demand is neither unnecessary nor 
unjust. Among sea-faring nations, Norway ranks just after 
England and the United States; she stands as high as Germany. 
Besides, Sweden and Norway are rivals in international markets ; 
their interests clash and can not be looked after by the same 
person.” 


The writer explains that Norway is unwilling to spend large 
sums on diplomatic representation. The Norwegians think that 
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professional consuls and consular agents would be quite sufficient 
to represent them abroad. All this is disregarded by the Swedes, 
altho the Radicals had a majority of over 2,000 votes during the 
last elections. The writer then goes on to say: 


“And what will happen? 
say some. 


A war between Sweden and Norway, 
Is Sweden really about to collect by force of arms the 
Norwegian share of the expenses of diplomatic and consular rep- 
resentation? No other reason for a war can be given, and in our 
time there must be a rational motive when the strong attack the 
weak. But there will not be awar. Three times within a gen- 
eration has Sweden sounded the trumpet of war—and subsided 
good-naturedly, like a father who grumbles at his offspring. She 
will do the same to-day, she will understand that the demands of 
Norway are not sufficiently great to warrant a period of strife 
and distrast.” 


Unfortunately the Radical majority is not large enough to im- 
press the King with the necessity of giving them carte blanche 
in the administration of the country. The Conservatives do not 
wish to dissolve the Union with Sweden. One of their leaders, 
Professor Lieblein, writes in the Mor genbladet, Christiania, 
that the Radicals must lower their demands, if they would pre- 


serve their prestige. He says: 


“We have had quite enough of big words and high-sounding 
phrases; the time for action hascome. There is nochoice except 
between a revolution and giving in. The majority do not wish 
to begin a revolution, therefore they must give in. Every one 
knows that the Radical leaders are not statesmen; they can. at 
least, be honest men. Unless they wish to subject the country 
to dangerous experiments, they must assume the reins of Govern- 
ment under such terms as the circumstances permit, or they must 
allow the other parties to come into power, and promise not to 
oppose them @ outrance.” 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


PERHAPS the most remarkable speech made by Bismarck during the late 
festivities was that in answer to an address from the German professors 
and students. He admitted that, during his college days, the history of 
Harmodais and Aristogeiton (the first Republican martyrs of Athens) im- 
pressed him very much, but as he grew older he learned that theory and 
practise differ in such things. He began to understand that the country 
could only be prosperous and powerful under one head and witha strong 
army. He praised the German youths of to-day for their common sense in 
politics. ‘ 


BULGARIA and Rumania have concluded a treaty, which is of great value 
to Bulgarian laborers. Rumania used to collect a dollar from every Bul- 
garian field-laborer who entered the country during the harvesting season. 
As between 30,000 to 40,000 of these poor people every year work in the rich 
fields of Rumania for about 25 cents per day, the duty of a dollar per head 
for revision of passes weighed heavily upon them 
the relations between the two countries. 


Its removal will cement 


THE Censorship bears strange fruit in Russia. Pobjedonostzoff, one of 
the most fanatic of Russian Nativists, has suddenly prohibited the printing 
of the Lutheran catechism, which was freely distributed during twenty 
years. The law prohibits the printing of catechisms in any language but 
Russian, and the gentleman with the hard name wishes to suppress any 
religious teaching except that of the Orthodox Church. Even the Novoye 
Vremya, a violently Nativistic paper, censures this kind of censorship. 


THE KXélnische Volks-Zeitung professes to have discovered that the agita- 
tion against the Umsturz Bill is fostered by the Freemasons. The Vossische 
Zeitung makes fun of its clerical contemporary. ‘'Freemasons,”’ says the 
latter paper, ‘‘only busy themselves with symbolic mummery and lodge 
dinners. Prince Frederick Luitpold is Grand Protector of the German 
lodges. Does any one believe the Prince would lead in the agitation against 
law and order?” 


THE Berliner Korrespondenz, an official paper, says that the Prussian 
Minister of Interior has taken steps to examine foreign emigrants on the 
German frontier as to their ability to satisfy the American immigration 
authorities. Paupers and undesirable emigrants will not be allowed to 
ship from German ports in future, as Prussia will hold the steamship com- 
paniesresponsibleforthem. The reason for thisis that many of the persons 
rejected by America have taken up their abode in Germany, where they 
are just as little welcome 


THE only German Sovereign who refused to congratulate Bismarck upon 
the celebration of his 80th birthday was Prince Henry of Reuss. The Rof- 
dammer remarks: ‘‘Many people would not have known that there is such 
aman or such a place if the Prince had acted less curiously.” 


THE British navy in these days is practically a floating debt-collection 
agency.— Recorder, New York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


WAS MARSHAL NEY REALLY EXECUTED? 


N the midst of the Napoleonic revival, the question of Marshal 
Ney’s fate has been sprung. Was he really executed, or did 
he escape and die at last in North Carolina? It has long been 
believed by many in North Carolina that the celebrated pedagog, 
Peter Stuart Ney, who died there in 1846, was none other than 
Marshal Ney, who is gen- 
erally supposed to have 
been shot, after the Res- 
toration, by order of the 
House of Peers, instigated 
by Louis XVIII. From 
time to time newspaper 
articles, coming from per- 
sons in North Carolina who 
well remember Peter S. 
Ney, < nd to many of whom 
he is said to have acknowl- 
edged that he was really 
Marshal Ney, have gone 
the rounds of the Press. 
Rev. James A. Weston, 
of Hickory, N. C., who 
was Major of the 33d North 
Carolina Confederate Reg- 
iment, has just published 
a volume of three hundred 
pages (Thomas Whittaker, 
New York), in which he 
has massed a formidable-looking array of evidence to the effect 
that the masquerading school-teacher was indeed Marshal Ney. 
We need not here recapitulate the military history of Ney (which 
Mr. Weston reproduces from several authors), further than to 
mention the fact that he led the last charge of the Old Guard at 
Waterloo, after which he returned to Paris, where he supposed 
he would be protected by the terms of capitulation. 
The House of Peers at the time of Ney’s trial was composed of 
161 members. Of this number 139 voted for his death, and yet it 
is said that the sentence of death was scarcely pronounced when 


MARSHAL NEY. 
(From an old pen-and-ink sketch.) 


Richelieu was surrounded by a great number of the voters, who 
declared that they did not desire the Marshal’s death; that they 
voted for it in obedience to the Royal wish, but under the tacit 
condition of a commutation of the penalty by the Government, 
and that they therefore conjured the Prime Minister to solicit 
from the King exile to America for the condemned. We are told 
that Richelieu hastened to the King and begged for mercy, 
urging that public sentiment was strongly against Ney’s execu- 
tion. Wellington too, whose armies occupied Paris, touched by 
numerous and strong appeals, resolved to do all in his power to 
save Ney’s life. He too went to see the King, and was insulted 
for his pains. 

Mr. Weston believes that Wellington saved the Marshal, and 
states that this opinion of his was corroborated by Sir William 
Fraser, in London, in 1891. He thinks, from all the circum- 
stances, that the execution was a mock one, and that Ney was 
permitted to escape to the United States, where, as he had de- 
clared in person before the Chamber of Peers, it was his intention 
togo. Mr. Weston says: 

“TI can find no trace of Peter S. Ney in the United States prior 
to the year 1819. Chapman Levey, a distinguished lawyer of 
South Carolina, said that he was told by some French refugees 
that they saw P. S. Ney in Georgetown, S. C., in the early part 
of the Fall of 1819, and recognized him as Marshal Ney, whom 
they had frequently seen in France; that when P. S. Ney heard 
of this recognition he left Georgetown, and no one knew where 
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he went. In September or October, 1819, Col. Benjamin Rogers, 
of Brownsville, S. C., saw P. S. Ney at a hotel in Cheraw, S.C., 
and engaged him to teach the village school. He taught in 
Brownsville about three years, and then went to Mocksville, N. 
C. He taught in Mocksville, in Iredell County, and in other 
portions of Western North Carolina until 1828. In that year he 
went to Mecklenburg County, Va., where he taught about two 
years. He returned to North Carolina about January 1, 1830. 
From that time he was engaged in teaching in various parts of 
the State, chiefly in Lincoln, Iredell, Davie, Cabarrus, and 
Rowan counties, until August, 1844. During the Fall of 1844 
and Winter of 1844-45 he taught in Darlington District, S. C. 
He then returned to North Carolina, and taught in Lincoln and 
Rowan counties until his death in 1846.” 


Mr. Weston devotes about one hundred pages of his book to 
notes of personal recollection of Peter S. Ney by many men and 
women in North Carolina. The general testimony is that while 
this Mr. Ney occasionally drank too freely, he was an exceptional 
scholar and a model gentleman. We can quote only a few of the 
testimonials : 


Mrs. Mary C. Dalton, of Iredell County, N. C., says: “I was 
a pupil of P. S. Ney for several years. He taught near the resi- 
dence of my father, Col. Placebo Houston, with whom he boarded. 
I knew him well. He told me twice, when perfectly sober, how 
he escaped, and how he spent the first few years of his life in the 
United States. Hesaid: ‘My name is not Peter Stuart Ney. I 
am Marshal Ney. History states that I was executed, but I es- 
caped death through the aid of my friends and others. On the 
day appointed for the execution I was told that my life was to be 
spared. I was instructed to give the command to fire, and to fall 
while giving it, so that the balls might pass over me. I carried 
out my instructions. In battle I never knew what fear was, but 
when I took my position in front of the soldiers, and gave the 
command to fire, dedoust’—that was the very word he used—'‘! 
was almost frightened to death. I was taken up by the soldiers’ 
—I think he said they belonged to his old command—‘and carried 
to the hospital. That night I was disguised, and went to Bor- 
deaux. From that place I sailed to the United States, landing 
in Charleston the latter part of January, 1816.” 

Col. John A. Rogers, of Florence, S. C., says: “He was very 
neat in his person and dress. He always wore a long blue ccat, 
cut in semi-military style. He was very reserved in his manners, 
and would allow no one to take the slightest liberty with him. | 
was in the school-room in 1821 when a newspaper was brought to 
him, by one of the boys, containing the announcement of Napo- 
leon’s death at St. Helena. He read it, turned deathly pale, 
fainted, and fell to the floor, exactly as if he had been shot 
Some of the older scholars threw water in his face, which soon 
revived him. He dismissed the school, went to his room, and 
shut himself up for the balance of the day. He burnt a large 
quantity of his papers—perhaps everything that he thought migh 
lead to his identity. Among other things burnt was a very exact 
likeness of the Emperor Napoleon. The next morning Mr. Ne) 
did not make his appearance as usual, and my father went to lo 
after him. He found him with his throat cut. The blade of th 
knife that did the work was broken in the wound. This proba! 
saved his life. In the absence of the family physician, my fat] 
and Mr. Julius Poellnitz, son of Baron Poellnitz, a Polish ex 
constituted themselves surgeons, and sewed up the woun 
When my father reproved Mr. Ney for this extraordinary act. 
gently took hold of his arm, and said with deep emotion, ‘(| 
colonel, colonel, with the death of Napoleon my last hope 
gone.’” 

Col. Junius B. Wheeler, United States Army, says: “! 
told me once that he was Marshal Ney, and how he escape 
He said the officer in charge of the troops had served under h 
in the Napoleonic wars—I think he said he was his aide-de-can 
This officer told him that he would not hurt him; that he mi 
falland simulate death. He did so, was disguised, and fina! 
escaped to America. I didnot believe that he was Marshal Ne 
but if the officer of the day was really one of his old staff office: 
the story is probably true. Hewas a man of decided ability, a 
every body respected him.” 

Mr. James Andrews, Houstonville, N. C.: ‘He had one bo: 
a good-sized volume, on Napoleon and his wars, which he gen« 
ally kept locked up inatrunk. I forget the name of this boc 
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but it was full of criticism or notes in his own handwriting. He 
allowed me to look through the book on several occasions, but 
would not let me carry it out of his room. The book contained 
an account of the execution of Marshal Ney. Just oppcsite this 
account, on the margin of the book, was written, ‘Ney was not 


shot.’ There was no other comment.” 

Mrs. G. N. Beale, Washington, D. C.: “I knew Peter S. Ney; 
have often played chess with him near Beattie’s Ford, N.C. He 
was very courteous and gentlemanlike, tho rather brusque in his 
manners. One day, when slightly under the influence of wine, 
he said to Miss Martha Graham, a niece of Governor Graham, 
‘You look like the Duchess of Argyle.’ The Grahams were de- 
scended from the Argyle family. Some years ago I attended an 
entertainment given in this city by a Professor Stoddard. It 
consisted of a series of movable pictures, representing the princi- 
pal events, etc., in the life of Napoleon Bonaparte. When the 
portrait of Marshal Ney appeared upon the canvas I instantly 
turned toward my husband and said, ‘There is Peter Ney, the 
man I used to play chess with.’ ‘Why,’ said my husband laugh- 
ing, ‘you must be very ancient. You must have been born be- 
fore the flood.’ A few moments after this conversation occurred 
Professor Stoddard said that the picture which he was then ex- 
hibiting was that of Marshal Ney, the ‘bravest of the brave.’ It 
was a perfect likeness of Peter S. Ney.” 

Mrs. Osborne G. Foard, Newton, N. C.: “I have frequently 
heard Mr. Foard speak of Mr. Ney’s last illness, and of his dying 
declaration that he was Marshal Ney. He said in substance that 
not long before Mr. Ney died, Dr. Locke approached the bedside 
and said, ‘Mr. Ney, I have done everything for you that I could 
do, and it grieves me to tell you that I do not think you can pos- 
sibly get well. We would like to know who you are before you 
die.’ Mr. Ney answered,‘I might as well tell you. I am Mar- 
shal Ney of France.’” 

Mr. Weston admits that careful students of history, like the 
late historian John H. Wheeler, of North Carolina, and Hon. 
David L. Swain, President of the University of North Carolina, 
did not in their day believe that Peter S. Ney was the Marshal. 
But Mr. Weston’s own belief is unshaken, and among other col- 
lateral evidence he attaches importance to a Life of Napoleon 
singularly annotated by P. S. Ney, in both French and English, 
also specimens of the handwriting of the two characters, which 
specimens strikingly correspond. 
of himself. 


Peter S. Ney left no portrait 


GENIUS AND DISEASE. 


HETHER or not men and women of genius are more fre- 
quently than others the victims of physical disability, the 

fact remains that a very large percentage of the more illustrious 
It may be that 7he Omaha Medical 
Journai attaches to some of its list of diseased geniuses maladies 


ones have been so afflicted. 


that have not heretofore been generally known to have afflicted 
them. Zhe /nterzor, Chicago, summarizes the list alluded to as 


follows: 


“Whittier is said never to have enjoyed one half-hour’s immu- 
nity from the sufferings of his heart disease. Darwin's beautiful 
life of prodigious accomplishment was an hourly battle with 
ill-health. Robert Louis Stevenson’s pathetic warfare in the 
same line has made a deep impression on many, even of those 
who have not come under the spell of his literary genius. Every 
one knows of Cowper, the melancholiac, possessed with the 
demon of self-destruction; of Charles Lamb, with his hereditary 
acute mania, his alcoholism, and his confirmed melancholy; of 
DeQuincey’s opium-eating, and Carlyle’s dyspepsia, and Dr. 
Johnson's scrofula, which took the form, not only of ‘ King’s evil,’ 
but also of St. Vitus’s dance. Every one may not remember 
though, even if at different times they have been so told, that 
Beethoven and Chopin were both melancholiacs, and Mozart an 
epileptic with queer hallucinations, that Schumann was partially 
paralyzed, and Handel, like Mozart, had epilepsy. Socrates (oh! 
disturbing recollection) had that twitching of the muscles known 
as St. Vitus’s dance, and Tasso, author of ‘Jerusalem Delivered,’ 
was a victim of drunkenness, like Alexander the Great, Ben 


Jonson, and Shakespeare himself, not to mention scores upon 
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scores of others. Tasso was a melancholiac, too, as many drunk- 
ards have been and are, and so was Heine, the German poet, who 
also had spinal disease, and Schopenhauer, the German philos- 
opher. Balzac, Moliere, Pascal, Schiller, Richelieu, Napoleon, 
Mohammed, Julius Casar—all these and many more were epilep- 
tics. Comte, the French philosopher, Shelley, the poet, and five of 
the world’s greatest religious leaders, Savonarola, John Bunyan, 
Martin Luther, Ignatius Loyola, and Swedenborg, were what 
medical men of to-day would call paranoiacs, or victims of delu- 
ding hallucinations. Newton, the pltilosopher, and Ampere, the 
physicist and mathematician, were afflicted with weakness’ of 
memory amounting todisease. John Stuart Mill, the great Scotch 
economist, was the victim of suicidal mania; Linnzeus, the Swe- 
dish botanist, was a partial paralytic, Coleridge an opium-eater, 
Malibran, the great singer, had epilepsy, and Macready, prince 
of actors, was a drunkard.” 
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A FIGHT AGAINST MACHINERY. 


OME fifty thousand shoe-operatives are idle in England, in 
consequence of a lockout brought on by disputes with their 
employers. The development of this trouble between employers 
and workmen forms a chapter in the history of the irresistible 
march of machinery. The shoemakers used to do their work at 
home, subject to all the ills of the sweating system. The men, 
therefore, agitated for suitable factories, and gained their point, 
but this facilitated the introduction of improved machinery, with 
its attendant reduction of pay for certain work. Against this re- 
duction the men protest, and many manufacturers have tempo- 
rarily closed their shops. The United States, with its extraordi- 
nary development of machinery, has long since been ready to 
enter into international competition with England in this profit- 
able trade, and American manufacturers have easily seized upon 
the opportunity to introduce their wares in regions hitherto 
monopolized by the British. Meanwhile employers and employed 
throw the blame of the dispute upon each other, while outsiders 
deplore that neither party seems to be able to fully recognize the 
force of circumstances. The Weekly Chronicle, Newcastle, lays 
the blame upon the alleged tyranny of trades-unions. That paper 
says: 


“In the Imperial Dictionary of the English Language a picket 
is described as ‘a body of men belonging to a trades-union, sent 
to watch and annoy the men working in a shop not belonging to 
the union.’ Parliament might say that was not what it sanc- 
tioned ; but it cannot be denied that the definition is substantially 
correct. 

“What was not long since done at Hull, what is now being 

done at Leicester, tells a sad tale. The Legislature did not 
dream, when it sanctioned pickets, that the permission given 
would result in a species of terrorism. But the mischief was in- 
evitable, and that it was not anticipated showed how short-sighted 
Parliament was. It is, however, constantly being demonstrated 
how difficult it is to shun the falsehood of extremes. Atone time 
labor was ruled by a rod entirely black, and at that time the 
workman was undoubtedly oppressed. The Combination Laws 
which existed some seventy years ago were atrocious in their re- 
pressive tendencies. It might have been supposed that, having 
been fortunate enough to escape from the oppressor, the workmen 
would have taken care not to create a tyranny quite as odious. 
But here, as is often the case, the unexpected happened. 
The progress of machinery is inevitable. The sooner, therefore, 
that disputes on that subject are disposed of, the better it will be 
for all concerned. The important part which machinery has 
played in the development of the industrial greatness of England 
can not be forgotten, and the attempts made to arrest the perfect- 
ing of its processes must end in failure.” 


The hopelessness of the struggle is even recognized by the 
Socialists, and /ustzce, London, advises the men to come to terms 
for the present. 

“Machinery [says this paper] is the inevitable sequence to the 
evolution of industrialism. The standard of comfort we enjoy 
to-day as workers, limited though it be, would not have reached 
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its present position but for the introduction and improvements of 
machinery. What has to be done is to find some way of getting 
the benefits derived from machinery into the possession and en- 
joyment of the people who produce them, This, again, is beyond 
the scope of mere trade organization, especially if the leaders and 
men alike are ignorant of the fact. . . . In aless civilized state 
of society than the one under which we are existing the withhold. 
ing of the means of production from those who use them, and 
thereby maiming and murdering innocent people, would be dealt 
with in a very salutary manner, but to-day that must not be 
done. Home Secretary Asquith is still in power, and all the re- 
sources of civilization, including repeating rifles or Maxim guns, 
would be brought to bear on behalf of the oppressors. . . . What 
must be done is for the workers to use these organizations asa 
means to retain control of the machinery and all other accessaries 
to industry, and to get back that which they have lost. If the 
leaders of the men cannot see this simple proposition they are not 
fit to be leaders. And if the men are so dense that they cannot 
see it, and are prepared to back the same leaders again and 
again, they must continue to endure these heart-breaking conflicts 
till they are brought to their senses.” 


The Manchester Times, Manchester, says: 


“Meanwhile, during the disorganization caused by the present 
lockout, an admirable opportunity is afforded for the American 
manufacturer to enter our colonial markets. Not long since a 
single vessel carried no less than $15,000 worth of boots from 
America to Sydney. Already the trade with South Africa has 
been tapped, and doubtless the tapping will continue as long as 
the notion exists that the true way to revive trade is to do as little 
work as possible.” 


BIRDS THAT IMPRISON AND FEED THEIR 
MATES. 


MONG the many curious South African birds is one called 
the “butcher bird,” which has the ghoulish habit of killing 
smaller birds, extracting and eating their brains, and then im- 
paling the bodies of the little victims on the long thorns of the 
“wait-a-bit” bushes. Zhe St. James's Gazette tells of another 
very curious bird, a variety of hornbill, regarding which a paper 
read by Dr. Schénland, at a meeting of the South African Phil- 
osophical Society at Cape Town, gives this account : 


“The nesting habits of this hornbill are so extraordinary that 
they have been repeatedly referred to by various writers; but, 
owing to the difficulty of finding the nests of the birds, many de- 
tails of the earlier accounts are not quite correct, while others are 
not touched upon at all. During the last four years Dr. Schén- 
land has examined, he said, no fewer than seven nests altogether, 
with the birds belonging to most of them. The birds are often 
seen in Winter in large numbers in the gardens at Graham’s 
Town, but in Summer they are only to be met with in proximity 
to closely wooded kloofs, and this is due to the fact that they nest 
in places where hollow trees are to be found. All observers agree 
that during incubation the female is a prisoner in a kind of cage, 
the entrance to which is closed to such an extent that it has to be 
broken open before the female can leave the nest. In all the 
cases he had seen the nests were built in hollow trees. 

“The female, once inside, is fed by the male through the nar- 
row slit left in the material with which the entrance is closed, or 
through a natural cleft in the wood. In the latter case the main 
entrance is closed up completely. This may be a precautionary 
measure to protect the female during the season of incubation. 
He questioned the statement whether the male built or the female, 
as Livingstone stated he had been told by a native. The female 
took an essential part in the plastering up of the entrance. Hav- 
ing described the nests which he had seen, he proceeded to state 
that the female, after going into the nest, usually began to moult, 
and was sometimes almost naked. She was usually very fat while 
in her prison, as the male bird brought her food every few min- 
utes. As soon as danger approached, the female bird climbed up 
the nest as far as possible away from the entrance, and kept per- 
fectly quiet until the danger had passed. The young behaved in 
the same manner, the birds relying for protection on the fact that 
the nest is not easily recognized as such. No doubt if attacked 
the hornbill could give a good account of itself. The female is 
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imprisoned for seven or eight weeks, certainly for not less than 
six weeks. The eggs are laid about the end of December or be- 
ginning of January, and are usually three or four in number and 
vary in size. He felt certain from minute observation that the 
female constructed her own prison, and left it some time before 
the young were fully developed. On her leaving it was plastered 
up again in the same manner, and the female helped the male to 
feed the young.” 


NEARLY SIX MILES ABOVE THE EARTH IN 
A BALLOON. 


RECORD-BREAKING voyage made by Dr. A. Berson in 

the balloon ship “ Phoenix” is described in 7he Journal of 
Aeronautics. The balloon, we are told, started December 4 from 
Stuttgart, Germany. We quote from an abstract of this article 
by Prof. Angelo Heilprin in 7Ze New Sctence Review: 


“The balloon was charged with two thousand cubic meters of 
hydrogen gas, and amply supplied with instruments for register- 
ing wind velocities, temperature, and barometric pressures. In 
a quarter of an hour after the start the balloon had risen to two 
thousand meters (sixty-five hundred feet), and in af{ hour to five 
thousand meters or sixteen thousand feet, the thermometer regis- 
tering 18° C. below zero (0° F.). In less than two hours the bold 
aeronaut was carried to twenty-six thousand feet, or to an eleva- 
tion exceeding all mountain summits, with the exception of the 
loftiest of the Himalayas. The thermometer at this point marked 
—39° C. (—38° F.), or very nearly the lowest that had been re- 
corded on any mountain top (the Winter temperature of the sum- 
mit of Mount Ararat, as reported by General Venukof). Neither 
the rarefied atmosphere nor the cold seems to have materially 
interfered with the intellectual processes of the aeronaut, who, 
however, was forced to a close communion with the oxygen bags. 
When ceasing for a few seconds to breathe from these bags, Dr. 
Berson felt dizzy and dangerously weak, but only once did his 
eyes close against himself. In twoand a half hours after the 
start the adventurous scientist reached the highest point of his 
journey, nine thousand one hundred and fifty meters (thirty thou- 
sand and twelve feet), an elevation almost exactly one thousand 
feet above the summit of Mount Everest. At this prodigious 
height, where the barometer registered an atmospheric pressure 
of only two hundred and thirty-one millimeters, or nine and nine 
one-hundredths inches, careful readings of the instruments were 
still made, and the condition of the observer was such that seem- 
ingly he might have ascended considerably further. The tem- 
perature in this greatly attenuated atmosphere was —47.9° C. 
(—54° F.). Fora full hour after the ‘highest’ was reached, two 
of Dr. Berson’s fingers remained frozen, but beyond this compar- 
tively little discomfort was experienced. The descent was made 
in slow calculated curves, with final arrival on a stubble-field at 
Schoenwald, near Kiel. Among the interesting results of this 
atmospheric exploration were the determination of humidity in 
the highest zones, the snow-flake structure of cirrus clouds, a 
tremendous increase of wind-velocity with the ascent, and the 
great lowering of Winter temperatures between five thousand 
and thirty thousand feet. ” 


Mr. Gladstone as a Linguist.—‘‘ Mr. Gladstone is an unusually 
good modern linguist. He talks French fluently, and those who 
remember his extemporized after-dinner speeches years ago, in 
the mansions of the Parisian ¢/z#e, know that he could turn grace- 
ful phrases and express clear views in French, tho he has never 
loved, or professed to love, that tongue. Italian, on the other 
hand, Mr. Gladstone admires most among all ‘living’ languages. 
He is as reticent and modest about his command of it as he is 
about his other qualities. Yet the following incident, which hap- 
pened some years ago in Wales, shows that his knowledge of 
Italian is very wide indeed. The then Italian ambassador had 
been introduced to Mr. Gladstone by a Welsh country squire. 
The two former presently left the house together, and walked for 
several hours up and down the green lanes, in animated conver- 
sation. Finally, the ambassador returned to his friend, the 
squire, and expressed his boundless admiration of Mr. Gladstone's 
perfect grasp of the Italian language. ‘For three hours,’ he said, 
‘we have been discussing the most intricate subjects in heaven 
and on Earth—subjects bristling with technical terms. And 
never once has Mr. Gladstone been at a loss for a word, nor has 
he used a single word that did not express his meaning with per- 
fect clearness.’"— Zhe Westminster Gazette. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The Bank Statement. 


The weekly statement of the Associated Banks 
showed an increase in the amount of reserve held 
above the legal requirements of $3,836,525, making 
the surplus $31,070,100. Loans expanded $4,016,100, 
probably reflecting chiefly the activity of stocks, 
and deposits increased $10,834,700. Specie decreased 
and legal 


$288,200, tenders increased $6,833,400. 


Circulation increased $40,100. The statement is 
probably affected slightly by the return of a por- 
tion of the bond syndicate funds late in the week. 
This will show more next week. 


Call loans on stock collateral were made this 


week at 1 a 1% per cent.at the Stock Exchange, 


and business in the outside market was so re- 


stricted that financial institutions were unable to 
obtain better than 1% percent. The greater ac- 
tivity inthe stock market made business slightly 
larger. In time loans offerings are liberal and 
rates are 2 per cent. for thirty days, 2% per cent. 
for sixty to ninety days, 3 per cent. for four to five 
and 3a 3% per cent. for six to seven months on 
good Stock Exchange collateral. Commercial 
paper has been in smaller supply, chiefly dry- 
goods commission-house names, and the demand 
from every quarter is so urgent that there is no 
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Problem 64. 


IN PROBLEM TOURNEY Nuova 


Revista degli Scacchi. 


FIRST PRIZE OF 


Black— Nine Pieces. 
KonQ4; QonQRsq; BonK 8; RsonQBsq 


and K 6; Pson K 4, Q6, K B2, QR2. 
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White—Ten Pieces. 
K on KR sq; QonK Bs; BonQRsq; KtonQRs5; 
Ps on K 7, Q 2, K Kt 2and 5, Q B6, QO Kt 4. 
White mates in three moves 





accumulation. Quotations are 24% a3 per cent. for 
sixty to ninety-day endorsed bills receivable, 3 a 4 
for four months’ commission house names, 3% a 
4 for prime four months’, 4a 4% for prime six 
months’,and 5 a 6 for good four to six months’ 
single names, some of which find quick sale. 

The following is a comparison of the averages 
of the New York banks for the last two weeks: 





May 11. May 4. Increase. 
| eee err Tr $488,928,500 $454,912,400 $4,016,100 
Specie... .scccece 69, 440,000 69,728,200 *288,200 
Legal tenders.... 96,088,300 89,254,900 6,833,400 
Deposits 537)832,800 526,998,100 10,834,700 
Circulation ...... 13,238,000 13,197,900 40, 100 
* Decrease. 

—The Journal of Commerce, May 13. 


The State of Trade. 


The present week brings distinct and, in some 
instances, even more pronounced evidences of im- 
provement in business, notwithstanding the in- 
crease of the wave of industrial discontent and 
strikes for higher wages, always the accompani- 
ment of an upward tendency to prices. 

Totals of bank clearings in preceding weeks 
had suggested further improvement, and, as now 
seen, were true indices. This week’s total is 
$1,127,000,000, about 3 per cent. more than last 
week's exceptionally large total, and fully 25 per 
cent. more than in the second week of May, 1894, 
although 16 per cent. smaller than in the like week 
of 1893, when much of the excess was due to the 
disturbance of Eastern financial centers. As com- 
pared with the like week in May, 1892, this week's 
decrease is only 8 per cent. The current week's 
clearings total has not been exceeded since the 
week ending June 10, 1893. ... 

London’s heavy purchases of stocks and bonds 
have developed an active, excited, and rising stock 
market here. The foreign buying, supplemented 
by anincreased outside bull interest in specula- 
tion, checks reactions, and has put stock prices toa 
higher level after any slight recession. A large 
variety of stocks have participated in the rise, many 
of them making the best prices of the year. Wall 
street is inclined to think that the upward move- 
ment will continue for a long time. An influence 
of importance is the break in foreign exchange. 
The rate for demand sterling has fallen to 4.86% 
under large offerings of bills created by London’s 
buying of stocks and the sale by bankers of con- 
siderable blocks of bonds abroad. Silver is dull 
and firm. ... 

Business failures in the United States this week 
number 19s, against 206 last week, 198 in the week 
a year ago, 219 two years ago, and 184 in 1892.— 
Bradstreet’s, May 11. 


Problem 65. 

A StTupy BY A. TROITZKI, ST. PETERSBURG. 
White (3 pieces): K on K5; B on K R6; P on K Kt7. 
Black (3 pieces): Kon K B2; Pson K 2and K Re. 

White to play. Can he win? 


Solution of Problems. 
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LEGAL. 


Insolvent Corporations—Salary of Em- 
ployees—Time Contract. 


It was held in the case of the Philadelphia Packing 
& Provision Co's. estate that where a person was 
elected secretary of a corporation to serve for the 
ensuing year, and at the same meeting, by sepa- 
rate resolution of the board of directors, his salary 
was fixed at the rate of $2,500 per annum, and sub- 
sequently his salary was fixed at $30 per week, the 
contract will be construed to bea hiring for a year 
at the rate nominated. 

In England,a general hiring, or a living, by the 
terms of which notime is fixed, isa hiring fora year. 
With us, the rule is inflexible, that a general or 
indefinite hiring is Jrzma facte a hiring at will; 
and if the servant seeks to make it out a yearly 
hiring, the burden is upon him to establish it by 
proof. A hiring at so much a day, week, month, or 
time being indefinite 
hiring, and nopresumption attaches that it was 
for a day even, but only at the rate fixed for 
whatever the party may serve. It is competent 
either party toshow what the mutual understand- 


year, no specified, is an 


ing of the parties was in reference to the matter; 
but unless their understanding was mutual that 
the service was to extend for a certain fixed and 
definite period, it is an indefinite hiring, and is 
determinable at the will of either party, and in 
this respect there is no distinction between domes- 
tic and other servants: Wood on Master and 
Servant, §136, citing De Briar v. Minturn, 1 Cal., 
450; Franklin, etc., Co. Harris, 24 Mich., 115; 
Wilder v. U.S.,5 N. & H. (U. S. Court of Claims 
Rep.), 462; Harvey v. Caldwell, 35 Ark., 156; Tatter- 
v. Suffolk Manf. Co., 106 Mass., 56. 

The court say: “‘The secretary hired under an em- 
ployment by the year, with a supplemental agree- 


U. 


son 


ment for the increase of his salary if other duties 
were accepted by him. He did accept other 
duties, and achange was made in his salary with 
his consent, and the pay-days were changed from 
monthly to weekly pay-days. 
change made. His original contract for a year 
was not in any wise changed or affected, but it 
still continued as an employment the year. 
Hence, he is entitled to for the 
remainder of the year, or until he obtained other 
employment. 


This was the only 


by 


compensation 


When a hiring is by the year, or at 
a yearly salary, the fact that the payments are to 
be made quarterly, monthly, or weekly does not 
change the contract from a yearly to a quarterly, 
monthly, or weekly hiring: Kirk v. Hartman, 63 
Pa.,97; Hand v. Clearfield Coal Co., 143 Pa., 408. 
Insolvency of an employer does not put an end 





. No. 60. 
White. Black. 
1 Kt—Kt ¢ BxQ 
2 Kt—K7ch K—K 4 
3 P—Q 4 mate 
Z cccece K—B 3 
2 QxKtch Kt—Q 4 
3 B—Kt 5 mate 
E dabece KtxBP 
2 B—B3ch Kt—K 5 
3 Qx Kt mate 
or 
(2) KxP 
3 Q—B 6 mate 
B svesas Ktx Kt P 
2QxBch . K—Ks5 
3 Q—Q 3 mate 
B cdsdae Kt—B 5 ch 
2 BxKtch K x B or—B 3 
3 Qx Kt mate 
Esseses Either P Queens 
2 Q—K 5 ch BxQ 
3 Kt—K 7 mate 
or 
(2) K—B 3 
3 B—Kt 5 mate 
ft csamee KxP 
2 Q—Bs5ch! KxQ 
3 Kt—Q 4 mate 
or 
(2) KtxQ 
3 B—B 4 mate. 
Correct solution received from M. W. H., 


University of Virginia, who writes: ** This was to 
me the Pons Asinorum of all the problems you 
have published. The last two mates viewed to- 
gether make the impression that the problem is a 
sort of natural growth, and not the result of 
human device;” J. H. B., Collinsville, Conn., who 
tells us that he spent more time on this problem 
than on any other he ever tried; Mrs. S. H. Wright, 
Tate, Ga., whom we congratulate in getting this 
most difficult composition; W. G. Donnan, Inde- 
pendence, Ia.; the Rev. E. McManus, Montreal; 
G. A. Betournay, and A. E. Forget, 
Canada. 


Regina, 


E. E. Armstrong, Parry Sound, Canada, and the 


solution of 59. 


Miss Emma Dinwiddie, of Greenwood, Va., a 
young lady of fifteen Summers, is to be congratu- 
lated on the fact that she solved No. 57. 








Rev. E. M. McMillen, Lebanon, Ky., send correct 


to the obligation of a contract to pay for services 
so asto deprive the employee of his salary after 
the insolvency: Vanuxem v. Bostwick, 19 W. N., 
74..'—52 Legal Intelligencer, 44. 


Purchase of Estate in Remainder of Fore- 
closure—Forfeiture of Life Estate. 


The Supreme Court of Ohio recently held in 
Chaffee v. Foster that the purchaser of an estate 
in remainder ata sale on foreclosure of a mort- 
gage upon the estate, made subject to the life 
estate on which the remainder is limited, can not 
claim a forfeiture of the life estate from a sale of 
the lands at delinquent tax sale, and a failure to 
redeem within the time 


prescribed by section 





2852, Rev. Stat., where the omission occurred prior 
to the foreclosure, and there is nothing to show 
but that the forfeiture was waived by the mort- 
gagor.—27 Weekly Law Bulletin, 142. 


Damages for Personal Injuries—Maxi- 
mum Sum to be Recovered in Federal 
Courts. 


Week before last there were damage suits for 
personal injuries against the Ann Arbor railroad 
decided in the U. S. Circuit Court 
which are of unusual interest because of determin- 


at Toledo, 
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ing the maximum sum to be recovered in federal 
court in cases of this kind, at least so far as that 
court is concerned. According to newspaper re- 
ports, Judge Ricks said: ‘‘One of the most diffi- 
cult questions for a court to determine is a just 
and correct measure of damages in a case of this 
kind. It is hard to say that a human life is not 
worth such a sum as the master has given in this 
case, because the records show these men were 
of excellent habits, fond and affectionate hus- 
bands, and in every way a help and comfort to 
their families, and useful to the public. Ina large 
number of States where the limit for the loss of 
life has been fixed by the legislature, the sum of 
$10,000 has been fixed as the maximum allowance 
to be made. This isa legislative construction ofa 
fair maximum sum to be awarded in such cases. 
l think the court may properly, therefore, accept 
this concordant judgment of so many different 
State legislatures, as justifying it in saying that 
the maximum ought not in any of these cases to 
exceed that sum.”—27 Ohio Law Bulletin, 1009. 


Reservation in Deed—Creation of New 
Interest. 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania decides, in 
the case of Moffit v. Lytle, that a reservation ina 
deed is a creation of aright or interest which had 
no prior existence as such in a thing or part ofa 
thing granted. It is distinguished from an excep- 
tion in that it is of a new right or interest. Asan 
exception is always of part of the thing granted it 
is of the whole of the part excepted. The court 
say: ‘“* That the reservation contained in the deed 
from Moffit to Henderson is not an exception of a 
part of the land conveyed, but is only a reserva- 
tion of a right of way over the surface of the land, 
is so manifest, that it is not really denied by the 
plaintiff. The very point was decided by this 
court, of Kistler v. Reeser, 98 Pa., 1, where the 
reservation was made in terms almost precisely 
similar to the reservation in thiscase. Mr. Jus- 
tice Trunkey, delivering the opinion, said: ‘Where 
land is granted and the right of way reserved, that 
right becomes a new thing derived from the land; 
and although before the deed the grantor had the 
right of way over the land whenever he chose to 
exercise it, yet when he conveyed the land the 
reservation was a thing separate from the right 
of the grantee in the land: State v. Wilson, 46 Me., 
9. A reservation is the creation of a right or in- 
terest which had no prior existence as suchina 
thing or part of a thing granted. It is distin- 
guished from an exception in that it isof anew 
right or interest. An exception is always of part 
of the thing granted, it is of the whole of the part 
excepted.’”—25 Pittsburg Legal Journal, N. S., 
26s. 


Amputated Limb—Right to Possession 
Of. 


The Supreme Court of Justice of Belgium has 
just been called upon to decide a novel and extra- 
ordinary question. One of the leading surgeons 
of Brussels had occasion, about a year ago, to 
amputate the leg of a young married lady be- 
longing to the highest circles of the aristocracy. 
The operator was so pleased with his job that he 
preserved the leg in a jar of spirits of wine and 
placed it on exhibition in his consulting room, a 
card being affixed to the jar giving the patient’s 
name and the detailsconcerning the circumstances 
which had rendered the operation necessary. On 
hearing this, the husband of the lady demanded 
the immediate discontinuance of the exhibition 
and the return of the severed member as being his 
property. Tothisthe surgeon demurred. Head- 
mitted that the plaintiff had property rights in the 
leg while it formed part of his wife, but argued 
that the leg in its present condition was the result 
of his (defendant’s) skill and the work of his own 
hands, and that he was clearly entitled to keep it. 
The court seemed rather staggered by thisline of 
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argument, and after taking a fortnight to consider 
the question finally decided against the doctorand 
in favor of the husband’s claim to the possession 
of the amputated leg of his better-half.—go Cent. 
L.J.5 sot. 


Slander—In Foreign Language. 


Schild v. Legler, Supreme Court of Wisconsin, a 


complaint for slander alleged that defendant spoke 
of plaintiff inthe German language, “ Er hat Kaese 
gestohlen,” in the presence of persons who under- 
stood the German language and the words spoken, 
and that the words translated into English were, 
“He has stolen cheese.’ 
fendant spoke of plaintiff in the German language 
words which, translated into English, were, ‘‘ He 
has stolen cheese,” but the precise German words 
alleged were not proved. It was held that, in the 
absence of evidence that the English translation 
of the German words alleged was not substantially 
correct, there would be deemed to be no variance, 
variance being tested by the English translations. 
—Nebraska Legal News, April 15. 


There was proof that de- 


Right.to Use of Streets—Surface Roads 


—Negligence. 


The Supreme Court of Maryland, in the recent 


case of Mayor,etc., of Annapolis v. Howard, an- 
nounce the very rational doctrine that a citizen 
has the same privilege to use the street for travel 
that the street railway company has for propelling 
its carsthereon. The railway company has, apart 
from its franchise to lay its rails, no right to the 
use of the street, or highway, superior in any de- 
gree to that possessed by the humblest individual. 
The franchise to lay its rails upon the bed of a} 
public street gives to a company no right tothe 
exclusive use of that street, and in no respects ex- 
empts it from an imperative obligation to exercise 
due and proper care to avoid injuring persofs who 
have an equal right to the use of the street. The 
alarming increase of accidents and mortality 
arising from undue speed and carelessness in 
operating trolley lines and other surface roads in 
crowded cities is appalling. In this case the court 
say: ‘*There could scarcely be a more flagrant 
act of gross negligence than the reckless propul- 
sion of a traction or electric car at full speed 
around the corners of streets in populous cities. 
To escape the consequences of such wanton care- 
lessness these companies should cause their cars 
to stop before turning such curves, and then to 
proceed under perfect control until the curve has 
been passed and the straight track comes into un- 
obstructed view. It is no answer to say that this 
would occasion the companies great inconvenience 
and delays. Thesafety of persons rightfully on | 
the thoroughfares is not to be put in peril because 
a due regard for that safety will impose uponand 
exact from street railway companies using danger- 
ous agencies such additional inconveniencies and 
delays.’’"—7g Daily Record, 227. 





Current Events. 








Monday, May 6. 


Argument on the rehearing of the income-tax 
suits is begun before a full bench of the United 
States Supreme Court. ... The State Depart- 
ment receives Spain’s apology for the Adlanca 
incident. . . . The shut-down of the mines in the 
Pocahontas region, Virginia, is complete. . . 
Increases of wages are reported in several manu- 
facturing establishments. ... Three thousand 
five hundred furniture-workers strike for an in- 
crease of wages at Sheboygan, Mich. ... The 
price of Pennsylvania oil is further reduced. 

Japan submits to the Powers and announces 
that she_ will not claim permanent occupation 
of the Lian-Tong peninsula, including Port 
Arthur. ... The Austrian Emperor refuses to 
accept the resignation of the Premier, Count 
Kalnoky. . . . Justice Pollack 6rders the release 
of Oscar Wilde on bail. 


Tuesday, May 7. 


Argument in the income-tax rehearing is con- 
tinued by Assistant Attorney-General Whitney, 
Attorney-General Olney, and Mr. Choate. . - . 
Strikes occur in a number of iron-milis at 

oliet, Ill... . There is no change in the West 

irginia coal-strike situation; the militia is on 
guard, but there is nodisorder. . . . Anincrease 
of wages is announced by the Berkshire mills at 
Adams, Mass. ... Town elections are held in 
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Northern India; the Republicans are greatly 
successful. 

Chinese and Japanese envoys assemble at Che- 
Foo toexchange ratifications of the peace treaty; 
it is reported that Japan will receive an addi- 
tional indemnity for abandoning her claims to 
territory. ... The second reading of the Anti- 
Socialist Bill is begun in the Reichstag. ...A 
revolution isin progress in Ecuador. 


Wednesday, May 8. 


The argument in the rehearing of the income- 
tax cases is concluded by Mr. Choate; the court 
adjourns until Monday, May 20. ... The South 
Carolina Dispensary Act and Registration Law 
are declared unconstitutional by Federal Judges 


Goff and Simonton. . . . The brickyard strike at 
St. Louis is broken; the men return to work at 
the old wage scale. ... Mavor Strong, of New 


York, accepts the Lexow Bi-Partizan Police Bill. 

Ratifications of the peace treaty between Japan 
and China are exchanged at Che-Foo; Russia is 
said to have an understanding with China by 
which she gets a port on the Sea of Japan. ... 
Lord Rosebery denies, in a speech, the reports 
of dissensions in the Ministry. ... The Ger- 
man Chancellor speaks in favor of the Anti- 
Socialist Bill before the Reichstag. 


Thursday, May 9. 


The Delaware Legislature adjourns sine die 
in great confusion without electing a United 
States Senator. ... Increases of wages are an- 
nounced in several factories. The Greater 
New York Bill fails of passage in the State 
Senate. ... Baltimore coatmakers obtain con- 
cessions, and the strike is ended. 

The Japanese Government formally announces 
the ratification of the peace treaty. . .. There 
is an exciting debate in the Reichstag on the 
Anti-Socialist Bill, one of the Ministers defying 
the wishes of the popular representatives. ... 
Sir Robert Peel, son of the famous English 
statesman, is found dead in his room. Secretary 
Gresham's letter demanding the recall of Min- 
ister Thurston, of Hawaii, is made public at 
last. 


Friday, May so. 


A convention of Texas ‘‘ sound money ”’ Demo- 
crats, held at Waco, adopt resolutions supporting 
President Cleveland. ... An increase in wages 
is announced in several factories in Wheeling, 
W.V 


V. Va. ... Constables in South Carolina seize 
liquor imported into the State in spite of the de- 
cision of Judge Goff... . The price of oil is ad- 


vanced by the Standard Oil Company. 

The German Reichstag rejects the third para- 
graph of the Anti-Socialist Bill. . . . The Scotch 
members of Parliament threaten to withdraw 
their es from the Liberal Government if 
certain Scotch bills are not pushed. . . . Russia 
is said to be continuing her military operations. 


Saturday, May 11. 


Admiral Meade may be held to account for criti- 
cizing the Administration as un-American in a 
newspaper interview....It is reported in 
Washington that England refuses to assist in 
protecting the seal-herd of a ee season. 

. All the mills in Olneyville, R. I., are closed, 
and 1o,ooo men are locked out. .. . The jury in 
the trial of Inspector McLaughlin on the charge 
of extortion fails to agree, and a new trial is 
ordered. 

The Reichstag by a unanimous vote rejects 
the Government Anti-Socialist Bill, and there is 
general rejoicing over the result. . . . Russia is 
said to distrust Japan, and will continue to send 
troops to the East. 


Sunday, May 12. 


There is a rumor in Washington that the In- 
come-Tax Law has been sustained by 5 toqgat the 
consultation of the judges. . . . Reports indicate 
a great revival in business in Pennsylvania and 
adjoining States. ... J. H. Seelye, ex-President 
of Amherst College, dies. . . . ‘Troops are sum- 
moned to Franklin, Mo., mines to repress riotous 
strikers. 

Japan desires privileges in the Nicaragua en- 
terprise. ... The German Ministry will not re- 
sign on account of the defeat of the Anti-Social- 
ist Bill. ... Spanish insurgents win a great 
victory. ... Three plans are laid before the 
Sultan for reform in Armenia. 
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THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Standard Dictionary of the English Language 


PARAAAAAAAAAAAAA RAAF AAAAAAAAAS ABABA PRWOWes 


Specimen Testimonials. 


Merits are Indisputable. 


The London Times, April 5, 1895: ‘‘The merits of the 
Standard Dictionary are indisputable, and are abundantly 
attested by a large number of unimpeachable authorities. 

. Should command a wide and deserved popularity.” 


Meets the Requirements of Compositors. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago: “The Standard Diction- 
ary solves many of the difficulties of both proof-reader and 
compositor. . . . It will win favor on its merits... . The 
work is especially calculated to meet the requirements of 
printers.” 

The Brooklyn Times: ‘“ After the experience of a year 
in testing the work by daily needs, the dictionary has been 
adopted as the standard of the style for the office of this 
paper. In the appendix of yy names there is manifest 
an improvement so simple that it is a wonder that no one 
had discovered it before.” 


The Etymologist of Cambridge. 
Cambridge University, England: WaLrer W. SKEat, 
the eminent Etymologist and Professor of Anglo-Saxon: ‘* A 
spelling reform in the English language is certain to come, 
and Dr. March is a man thoroughly qualified to preside over 
this department of the Standard Dictionary.” 


Most Complete Work, 


Hon. Justin McCarthy, M.P.: ‘The Standard Dic- 
tionary is the most complete work of the kind I have known. 
It is a whole library in itself. I consult it daily, and I not 
merely consult it, I read page after page for the mere pleas- 
ure of the reading.’*-— House of Commons, April 5th, 1895. 


An Immense Advance. 


The Scientific American, New York: “ For giving the 
pronunciation of words, what is known as the scientific 
alphabet is used. . . . This is an immense advance over the 
arbitfary system used in so many other works of this 
character.” 


A Consensus of the Best Judgment, 

The New York Observer: ‘So thoroughly have dis- 
yuted spellings and — been dealt with that we 
lave a consensus of the best judgment of the English-speak- 
ing world. . . . As an authority upon synonyms the work is 
most valuable.” 


Abundant and Original Merits. 


The Daily Herald, Boston: “It is evident no pains have 
been spared to make it an authority in every department of 
knowledge, and it is plain that great care has been exercised 
at every point to avoid the introduction of superfluous mat- 
ter. It is an instance on a large scale where every unneces- 
sary word has been taken out, and where it has attempted to 
cover debatable ground, it has shown a wise judgment in 
reaching decisions. It will find its way everywhere by its 
abundant and original merits.” 


Nothing Left Undone. 


Nature, London, England: J. Norman Lockyer, the cele- 
brated astronomer, editor: “‘It passes the wit of man to 
suggest anything which ought to have been done that has 
not been done to make the dictionary a success.” 


Most Complete and Most Satisfactory. 


The New York Herald: “We are free to pronounce it 
the most complete and most satisfactory dictionary yet 
printed. . . . This is high praise, to be sure, but it is well 
merited.” 


It Satisfies Every Need of a Dictionary. 

The Times:-Democrat, New Orleans: ‘He who has the 
Standard at his elbow to refer to for the meaning, pronun- 
ciation, or derivation of a word, or for its compounds, syno- 
nyms, antonyms, or phrase use, will never —— another dic- 
tionary to help him out.” 


It Compels Scottish Eulogy. 


The Glasgow Herald, Scotland: “It is impossible to 
speak of it in other than the highest terms of praise.” 


Medical Experts Most Highly Recommend It. 


The Lancet, London, England: “The work is wonderfully 
good. . . . it leaves nothing to be desired.” 





Facts and Features. 


_ The corps of 247 office editors and specialists; 533 readers for quotations, and over 200 artists and 
artisans were engaged 4 years and 8 months in compiling this work of over 2,300 large, quarto pages, 
which required an outlay of over $960,000 before a single complete copy was ready for the market. 
THE VOCABULARY contains 301,865 terms, which is the resultant after the rigorous applica- 

tion of the rules of exclusion applied on the nearly a half-million of 


words actually collected in the preliminary vocabulary. The Standard surpasses the Century by 76,000; 


Webster's International by 176,000, and Johnson by 251,000 terms. 

INITIAL CAPITALS are here given for the first time in any single-volume dictionary by using 
capitals only with proper names, or proper terms derived from them. 

This enables the writer or proof-reader to consult the dictionary with absolute confidence, never requir- 

ing the loss of a single moment in having to think or decide whether or not an initial capital is to be 

used. 


SYLLABICATION 


double German hyphen (-). 
THE SPELLING of this work is conservative, and yet aggressively positive along the lines of 
reform agreed upon almost unanimously by all the leading philologists of 
England and America. It notes the preferences of each of the leading dictionaries where they do vary, 
so the difference can instantaneously be seen; whilst the spellings peculiar to Great Britain are pre- 
served. ‘All disputed spellings and pronunciations were referred to a select committee of over fifty lead- 
ing authorities in English, Canadian, Australian, East-Indian, and American universities. In the Appen- 
dix, the tally of over 179,000 votes, or preferences, are recorded, showing the individual preference of 
each member of the committee on each word submitted. Whoever has occasion to differ with the — 
erence of the editor will find that this Dictionary furnishes the convenient data for the disputant to form 


his adverse, or favoring conclusions. 

FOR PRONUNCIATION each word is neapeian with the Scientific Alphabet. This insures 
the highest possible accuracy with the greatest simplicity that the 

combined ingenuity of the American Philological Association, in harmony with the accepted principles 

of the Philological Society of England, was able to devise. By this clear and unmistakable method, 

both a native and the intelligent foreigner can correctly pronounce each English word at sight. As to 

disputed pronunciations the same remarks as above on spellings apply. 


THE DICTIONARY SYSTEM that enables the student to consider words in their true re- 


lation to all kindred subjects. By this system a word of any science or art furnishes a clue by which one 
may easily trace the subject, backward or forward, in all its branches, and when so collected, their defi- 
nitions and unfoldings may be found to furnish a comprehensive and harmonious exposition of that en- 
tire subject, in accordance with the latest and best scientific light. Such a system has never before been 
attempted in an English Dictionary. 


THE DEFINITIONS of this work are distinguished, viz.: (1) Nothing intervenes between the 


vocabulary term and the definition. The etymology is placed after the 
definition. (2) Where there are two or more meanings of a word, the most common meaning is given 
first. The ‘ order of usage” is given in preference to the “ historical order.’ This occasions no incon- 
venience to the scholar, whilst it assures the average reader what is the most common and practical 
meaning. It enables the busy writer to consult the Dictionary with the least loss of time, because he can 
confidently rely on the work always furnishing the most common meaning next to the vocabulary term. 
The convenience of this feature will be appreciated more and more as the work is used. (3) Definitive 
statement is the important factor of the definitions in this work. The crude and loose method of using 
synonymous words is avoided. (4) All the terms of any Art, Creed, Handicraft, or Science were sub- 
mitted to scholars particularly qualified for such special work. Hence the necessity for the large corps 
of over 200 Specialists. For the first time in the history of the art, this dictionary, as a matter of simple 
justice and common fairness, had a representative of the Catholic Church and of each of the Protestant 
denominations define the terms peculiar to each. This one feature as to creeds is typical of the work as 
a whole. The entire range of human knowledge was accordingly considered, and the result is a diction- 
ary that stands alone; beyond comparison; unrivaled as a defining dictionary. (5) Quotations are more 
modern; old ** stock quotations *’ were avoided; and to enable the student to verify and consult the con- 
text, the very line or chapter, page and edition of the book from which a quotation is taken, is given. 
Incidentally this often furnishes a clue (by giving the name of the publishers) for procuring a book. A 
feature never before heard of ina dictionary. Over 100,000 volumes were read for quotations. (6) The 
5,000 illustrations are given expressly to aid in definitions. They were especially drawn by our own 
artists, and many of them are in colors, which are gems of art. (7) An ingenious system of tables is 
incorporated with the definitions, each under the proper vocabulary term, expressly for definitive 
purposes; it gives definitions never before attempted, or even thought of. Thus under “ spectrum ” are 
defined the 488 colors now known in the arts and commerce, with a precision only equaled by mathe- 
matics: yea, even the eye can see 48 of the colors on the spot and the others even to practical approx- 
imation. (8) As collateral aids in defining and word-finding, words peculiar to an art or handicraft, are 
given along with the definitions. Thus under architecture are given all the terms peculiar to the art; un- 


der carpenter are given the terms peculiar to the handicraft. 
is placed after the definition, and the name of Prof. F. A. March is sufti- 


THE ETYMOLOGY cient for all that might be said under this head. 
THE COMPOUNDING OF WORD 
are illustrated to an extent never before found in a dictionary. A cursory inspec- 


SYNONYMS tion of the book will show at once a superiority not to be found in any other. 
ANTONYMS are given for the first time in a dictionary. 


to none in this work. 
this dictionary is invaluable. The correct use of each of the prepositions is 


AS A RHETORIC plainly given under its proper vocabulary place, and a department of Faulty 
Diction has been characterized as the practica] grammar of the XX century. 
THE APPENDIX of 47,468 proper names in Biography, History, Mythology, Fiction, The Bible, 


The Classics, etc., are given all in one alphabetical order. This affords a con- 
venience so obvious that ‘‘ the wonder is no one ever discovered it before,” as a Reviewer puts it. 


is most conveniently designated by the single hyphen (-), so as clearly to dis- 
tinguish such from compound words, which are invariably indicated by the 
The value of this device will readily be perceived on using the book. 


of this work is unique. A scientific system is introduced 


is for the first time reduced to a practical system 
and consistently carried out in the work. 


For writers this is a convenience second 
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THE GREAT UNDERTAKING ACCOMPLISHED. 


Parker’s People’s Bible. 


COMPLETE IN 27 OCTAVO VOLUMES.—OVER 10,000 PAGES. 
—==Price, Cloth, per set, $40.50.=== 
OUR EXTRAORDINARY SPECIAL OFFER. 
Whereby “Literary DiceEst’” subscribers may y obtain the — 
great work for $25 and on easy terms of payment. 


(See below.) 

The ‘‘ PEOPLE’s BIBLE” is nota Bible Commentary in the common sense of that term. 
of verbal and critical commentaries. Nor is it a series of sermons. There are no sermons, as such, anywhere in the entire list 
of twenty-seven volumes. It is distinctly a Pastoral Commentary. It aims to bring all readers under the moral sovereignty 
of the sacred Book, so as to arm them against temptation, enrich them with solid comfort, and fortify them with the wisdom 
of God. Parker’s People’s Bible is particularly a work also for the use of the people. 


























It is not intended to take the place 





THe CHurRcHMAN, New York: ‘This work will Philadel- 


THE Baronnse CHURCH MBSSENGER, 


prove a treasury for sermon makers.”’ 


**Par- 
full of concentrated 


THe PitrspurG CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE: 
ker’s People’s Bible is 
wisdom.” 

THE CHRISTIAN INQuIRER, New York: ‘* Homi- 
letic literature could ill afford to lose these vol- 
umes.”’ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL, Philadelphia: ‘‘The 
homiletic value of this monumental work grows 
on the reader with each volume.” 

Z1on’s HERALD, Boston: 
of London, is an imperial preacher. 
an expository preacher. 
surpassed.” 


‘**Dr. Joseph Parker, 


He excels as 
Here Dr. Parker is un- 


Rev. CHARLES HADDON SpurGEON: ‘‘ Dr. Parker 
condenses wonderfully. He is no repeater of old 
remarks, nor is he a superfluous commentator. 


popular with all classes of Bible students 
We do not hesitate to commend it, coming, as it 
does, from one of the ablest expositors of Scripture 
and most orthodox of divines of our age.” 


Are models, profound, spiritual, 
suggestive. 


Christian Mirror, Portland, Me.: ‘ Dr. Parker's 
expositions of Scripture are considered models, 
profound, spiritual, and suggestive.’ 


The wonderful lens of the epehawe ¢ genius. 


Chautauquan, Meadville, Pa.: ‘* Many parts of 
Bible narraiion which to most nessa appear as 
only bold and disconnected outlines, he, through 
the wonderful lens of his genius, sees as exquisitely 
finished pictures ; and these with skilled hand he 
reproduces in his pages.” 


A wonderful aid in ramadan work. 


Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio: ‘It is a won- 
derfully rich and copious work for iainiee: -school 
teachers.” 


phia: ‘** Almost every sentence in this great work 
glows with intense spiritual light, and burns its 
way to the very center of life.” 


THE EXAMINER, New York: 
Bible might be described as a modern Matthew 
Henry. With more scholarship he has the same 
gift of homiletic production.’ 


‘Parker's People’s 


THe CHRISTIAN SecreTARY, Hartford, Conn.: 
* What would we not have given for such a work 
as we entered upon the ministry of the Gospel! It 


is better, richer than any commentary. 


Tue ApvANceE, Chicago: 
a train of copious and picturesque 
There is only one Dr. 
only 
matter. 


‘Every passage starts 
suggestions. 
Parker, and there could be 
one such commentary, either in form or 


THe CurRisTIAN LEADER, London: ‘Since Mat- 


He is a man of genius. His track is his own, and 
the jewels which he lets fall in his progress are 
from his own caskets; this will give a permanent 
value to his works, when the productions of copy- 
ists will be forgotten.” 


thew Henry, no one has arisen with the same 
qualifications for the work. Joseph Parker will, 
in the centuries to come, have the same place as 
Matthew Henry has had in all English-speaking 
lands.”’ 


Serves to indicate the exhaustless store 

found in the Bible. 

Times, Troy, N. Y.: ‘** The work serves to indicate 
the exhaustless store of topical and spiritual instruc- 
tion found in the Bible, a circumstance that proves 
a grievous stumbling-block in the way of the skep- 
tic.” 


Popular with all classes of Bible students. 
Christian Observer, Louisville: ‘* His simple and 
forceful exposition of the Scriptures makes his work 
) 
SR a ee 
; 4. Numbers xxvii.—Deuteronomy ; 5 
9 1.¢C hronicles x.—II. Chronicles xx.; 10 
15. Isaiah xxvii.—Jeremiah xix.; 16 Jeremiah xx.— Daniel : ae 
Romans, Corinthians, Galatians ; 27. _Ephesians— Revelation. 


OQUR OFFER 


We will supply any ‘“‘ Literary Digest ’’ subscriber a complete set of 27 volumes, cloth- bound, properly packed and boxed, and delivered 
free on board of carsin New York, for the total sum of &25, on the following EASY TERMS, viz. 

After notice that we have a suffic ient number of ‘*‘ Acceptances ”’ (see form below) to enable us to publish at the low cost and easy terms 
herein given, the subscriber is to send us, ANY TIME WITHIN THREE MONTHS, only %7.00, and we will send the books as above promised. 
After that the subscriber is to send _~ —_ each month until the balance is paid. 

ke Note particularly, you do not e to remit immediately on receipt of notice, but you take your own convenient time within the three months to remit 
Then, thereafter you send us $1 monthly ~ 4 balance. 

> If you have already some of “ Parker’s People’s Bible,” 
volumes that you may easily complete your set of the work. 
* The average freight rates for the complete set of books within the United States and Canada will be about $1. 

wr The first thing to do is now to send us the ** Acceptance’’ form_below, signed by you. We wish to learn as soon as possible that we can afford te begin 
printing in great quantities so that we shall be able to supply the entire Commentary of 27 volumes for the low price of $7 down and the balance in $1 monthly 
payments, as above given. [ The ‘‘ Acceptance ” form below should be signed and mailed NOW. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CoO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
rig SPECIAL ACCEPTANCE BLANK. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Larayerre Piace, New York. 


Dear Sirs:—I hereby agree to purchase a set of PARKER’s PropLe’s BIBLE, cloth-bound in 27 volumes. 
to be packed, boxed, and delivered free on board cars by you, on the following terms, viz.: Any time that 
may suit my convenience within three months from the time notice is sent me that you “have received 
sufficient ‘number of like acceptances to enable you to fill orders in accordance with your offer of April 6. 
1895, Lam to send you $7, and you are to ship the books, and thereafter Iam to send $1 each month until 
the balance ($18) is paid. 

It is distine tly understood that if for any reason I am dissatisfied with the books, I may return them in 
3 days after I receive them, and you are to promptly refund me the money I shall have paid on them. 











THE VOLUMES.—1. Genesis; 2. Exodus; 3. Leviticus—Numbers xxvi. 
xviii.; 7. Samuel, xviii.—I. Kings xiii.; 8.1. Kings xiv.—I. Chronicles ix. 
Psalms; 13. Proverbs; 14. Ecclesiastes—Isaiah xxvi.; 
Luke; 22. John. 23-25. Acts; 26. 


Joshua—Judges v.: 6. Judges vi.—I. Samuel 
II. Chronicles xxi.—Esther; 11. Job; 12. The 
Hosea— Malachi: 18-20. Matthew ; 21. Mark, 








and if you will tell us just what volume you have, we will quote such equable rates for the other 





SUBSCRIBER WILL 
RETAIN THIS 


GUARANTEE CHECK. 


If, for any reason whatever, any 
subscriber who signs the attached 
Special Acceptance Blank does not 
find the set of Parker’s People’s Bible 
which he receives in every respect sat- 


PLEASE 








isfactory, he may, within three days 

after its receipt, return it to us, at our IND: 5.505 5686 ncdasinisnntevassscdusneipencndahnnseadbasets 

expense, and we will refund the money 

pal RR ene eee ete 1895. ac a a i a i 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 


PUBLISHERS. WN so kdisctnticsye 
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A DESIDERATUM TO MANY. 


BOUND VOLUMES 
Vill. and IX. 


LITERARY DIGEST 


[EacH WITH Full and Copious Indexes, 
tastefully and substantially bound in 
cloth; Gold Stamps on back, ete. Some 
copies left. Price, per volume, $4.00; car- 
riage free. 

Vol. VIII., 690 pp., contains the 
weekly numbers from November, 1893, 
to April, 1894, inclusive. 

Vol. [X., 780 pp., contains the weekly 
numbers from May to October, ’94, incl. 

No better compendium of the thought 
and research of the entire civilized 
world, as presented in the periodical 
literature of all countries, in all depart- 
ments of human life and knowledge, 
covering the periods named, is any where 
obtainable. 

Bound volumes of THE LITERARY 
DIGEST aptly supply the center-table, 
make most desirable gift-books, are a 
valuable acquisition to any library, and 
contain matter of interest and value for 
all classes of readers. 














Cancer and 


Tumor Cured. 
No Pain. No Knife. 


A radical cure for this disease either at home 
or at my Sanitarium. Write to orcome and 
see C. H. Mason, M.D., Chatham, N. Y. 





Price, Per Vol., $4.00, Carriage Free. 
Publishers THE LITERARY DIGEST Ny 


i} Advice by mail, or consultation free, to- 

| gether with descriptive circulars of treat- 
; desea? eo \ ment and testimonials of cures. A six weeks’ 
ee \ / home treatment for $10. No pain. 


WY, 
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100 "0 Discount. 


SPECIAL OFFER—TIME LIMITED, 


WE wish to secure before June 1, 1895, ten thousand new subscribers for 

THE VoIck. To make the accomplishment quick and sure we make an 
offer that is almost without parallel. For every new subscription for THE Voick 
for one year, accompanied by the regular price of $1, we will give free, and prepay 
‘arriage, one copy of Marietta Holley’s (Josiah Allen's Wife’s) famous book, 














This handsome book, 





of nearly 400 pages, over 
100 illustrations, bound in cloth, 
8 x 614x 1'4 inches in size, reg- 


ular catalog price $2.00, 





given free, as follows. 


“Sweet Cicely,” handsomely bound in 
eatalog price of which is, and always has 


THE VOICE, 

Tue Voice is perhaps the most important and 
widely read reform and family newspaper in the 
world. Nowhere else can you find such a complete 
and accurate presentation of Prohibition, Financial, 
Government Control, and other live questions of the 
day. Its columns are crowded full of costly news 
despatches and letters, convincing arguments, ex- 
pensive articles contracted for especially by well- 

nown writers, interesting stories, artistic illustra- 
tions. No paper is so intensely loved by the friends 
of truth and purity and hated by the foes of the 
home and state. Wedonot exaggerate when we say 
that we are receiving in every mail scores of volun- 
tary expressions such as the following: 


J. W. Watkin, Philadelphia: ‘* I don’t know how 
I could get along without THe Voice, as it is the only 
Voice I can depend upon to speak the truth without 
fear.” 


Cc. B. Smith, Massachusetts: “THE Voice is 
worth ten times the price, and I should be glad to 
give it ten times the circulation it has.” 

Dr. W. J. Weeks, Pennsylvania: ‘‘THe VoIce 
is indispensable to a correct understanding of the 
Prohibition question, and a complete presentation 
of the latest news.” 


S. O. Child, New York: ‘Although we take | 


eight papers and three or four magazines, yet we 
prize Tar Voice above them all.” 








cloth, profusely illustrated, the regular 
been, $2.00. 


SWEET CICELY. 

Over fifty thousand copies of this famous book 
have been sold at the regular price of $2.00. That 
is the only reason we are able now to make the sur- 
prising offer that we do. The book is one that you 
will be glad to have in your family for your sons 
and daughters to read or to read yourself. We 
have thousands of the highest possible testimonials 
of its worth and its fascinating interest. We have 
not space to quote much here. The Christian Com- 
monwealth, London, Eng., says of the author: ‘Miss 
Holley (Josiah Allen’s Wife) does not spend her 
great powers'in simply an effort to amuse or enter- 
tain the reader. This she certainly does; but she 
does more than this. Her satire, wit, and humor 
are all used in the interest of a truer, be( cer life.”’ 


THE OFFER. 
When you ge $1.00 for Tue Voice you get your 
money's worth many times over before the end of 
the year. ‘‘Sweet Cicely ” is well worth the regular 
price of $2, yet we give both together for a limited 
time for $1 to new subscribers, and we pay 15 cents 
expressage or 17 cents postage on the book ourselves 
in order to get it to you free ad ail cost. We also 
guarantee satisfaction and unhesitatingly refund 
your money if you wish it. 

Send $1.00 for a new subscription at once, before 


| this offer is withdrawn. 


Publishers of THE VOICE, 30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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The Neograph — One Swall 
The new Stencil Process Printer will ne wa OW 


make 2,000 copies of a written or type- | “don’t make a spring.” Neither 
written original. Any one can use it. | will one bottle of Scott’s Emul- 
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Price, $10 up. | sion cure a well established case 
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. 1 of Consumption, but it will ease 
The Simplex Printer | the Cough, relieve the irritation 

| | and arrest the progress of the 
disease, and if persistently used, 
i with the observance of the laws 
h of health, will surely restore the 
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i patient in the early stages and 

fi iI give great comfort and prolong 

life in the latter stages. 

\ simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 \ It is simply Cod-liver Oil 
N i copies from pen-written original, or ‘75 i properly emulsified, combined 
X copies from _typewriting. No washing | with Hypophosphites and Gly- yy 
\ required. Price, $3 to $1o. Send for I cerine. It is a tissue-builder. 
i circulars, | 


Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute! 
| | Scott & Bowne, N.Y, All Druggists. 50c, and $1. 
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LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York. 
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You \AJOULD BUY A SET 


Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but you think there must be some catch on 
account of the small sum asked for them. It is a genuine offer, and we do this 
to dispose of them quickly. 


Remember we Refund your Money if you Find They are not as Represented. 


as ORDER TO-DAY. SEND IN YOUR ORDER 
\ FOR ASET OR MORE AT ONCE 
es \ AS THOUSANDS WILL AVAIL 
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S THEMSELVES OF THIS 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 
i First Come, First Served. 
( Y HOW WE ARE ABLE T0 DO IT. 
\ These Spoons were made up for the 
f World’s Fair trade, by 


One of the Largest Manufacturers 
in the World 

and were left on their hands. In order 
to dispose of them Quickly we make 
this unheard-of offer. SIX SOU- 
VENIRSPOONS, after-dinner coffee 
size, HEAVY COIN SILVER 
PLATED, with GOLD PLATED 
BOWLS, each spoon representing 
a different building of the World’s 
Fair. The handles are finely chased, 
showing head of Columbus, and dates 
MERLY 1492-1893 and wording ‘* World’s 
D FOR Fair City.’’ They are genuine works 
OL of art, making one of the finest sou- 
venir collections ever produced. Sold 
during the Fair for 89.00; we now 
offer the balance of the stock at ONLY 
99 CENTS. Sent in elegant plush 
lined case, properly packed, and ex- 
ress prepaid to any address. Send 
‘ostal Note or Currency. Money cheer- 
fully refunded if goods are not as rep- 


FOR ALL SIX. resented. 
LEONARD MEG. CO., 20 ADAMS ST., A. N. CHICAGO, ILL. 


YOU KNOW this advertisement would not be accepted by the 
Editor of this Paper if not genuine. 
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Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New ‘York. 





